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iMTiainuoTroN^ 

( 1 ) 

’[.’liiH l)0()k iH intoucltMl prinuii'ily for UHo ill h(51ioc)1h 
ami eulloKOH in I'luliii. At tlin Haino time, It in hoped 
that tlio Boloction nitiy ho found uHofnI in otiinr countries 
also iiH ii toxi; hook ami for i)riviiL(j rcadin^^ Tho 
Bong rrohidcH from liio M!ycIo of .Spring’ liuvo been 
given in full, sih they form a acquonco. 

(TO 

Itabindninatk Tagoro waa liorn iu Calcutta ou 
lifay I), hShl. Mis family liml boon illuatriouB for many 
gonoralionH. iTwuvluinath Tagoro, Ilia graudfnthor, waa 
one of tho moat diatlnguiBliod liguros in tho aocial and 
political life of llcugal during tho oarlior part of tho 
Niiiotoonth Coutnry. I fo waa tUo'. intimuto friend and 
disenpio of Ti’aja Uain Molian Itoy. When tho final 
vordict 14)011 tlna horiud of Iiidiun liiatory comes to bo 
written, llaja I’ain Alohan Jtoy’n numo will stand out 
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high ubuvo llio rest. Ko loworod in inlollonL hikI 
spiritual insight and wan h^nrlcsH in liis HCiin'h hiv InilU 
and frecdoni. It wna Bignifiwuit Dint .DwjirlcuniUh Tagoro 
wiifi ono ot Uio vory low t;ontoinp(mu-y Tndiiinn, who oould 
niiderfltand and iipi>m:Iuto Itnja liam Moliim Uoy’n 
grmitno&H. 

Tlio fulhor of l,li« poot whh hohoiulmimtli Tagoru, 
i!y univorsal consent ho whh cullod iMiiiinvHlii, on uccount 
of tho aaintlineSH of Iuh chunictof. Ifabiinlriinntli won 
his youngOBt son. 

DohondninnUi Tugoro, in hm inidtlio ago, wan ii gicnt 
trnvoUor. riiolittlo child was hiH y<mngeHtHon in tv lai'go 
family of sona and daiighterH ; Ins nioihor diod when lio 
was very young. 

iho inatrnotion that Itnhindi’unutli (il)tuihtjil as a 
child was cluolty through pvivnlo tuturn. Hcliool lift) in 
Calcutta hocaino a burden and a miHory to him. ilf'or liia 
aesthetic and iraaginativo oduoation, tho most important 
stimulus was found throngli tho daily intortjourso within 
tho brilliant circle ol tho Tagoro family. Ills oldor 
brothers, and many of his rolathms, wore noted through- 
out Bengal for their lovo of litoraturo and drama and 
their cultivation of music and painting. 

When Babmdrannth Tagoro was sovon toon yoars old 
hiB father sent him to England j but bo only .vomainod 
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thoro Tor a alinrt tiino. ft wan nttor hia rotnvn that tl\o 
Bucldon illuniiriuLioii caino to him in OalciitUi, which was 
the true beginning of hia nctivo life na n pool. Ho has eba- 
cribod the oconrronco in a book called ^Ilotniniaooncos,’ 
While ho waa atanding on a balcony watching tho fivafc 
raya of tlio aim, aa they touched tho tops of aomo palm 
trees at tlio end of tlio hvno oppoaito hia room, it appeared 
to Jiim ttH Uiougli a veil liad boon drawn nsido from tho 
face of naturo and lio could see into tho very Iieart of 
thingH. Tlioro catno to him, at tho aaino momont, a 
suddoii acooaa of joy. Ho could fool, under its impulso, 
a unity pervading alt (n-ontlon and u aympathy in hia 
own inner lioing with ovory (Tcaturo. Tho oonaoiouB- 
nosR of tliia joy (tiled hia mind for many days. Ho 
inatinotivoly realised lioanty in (b'o commonoHt tliinga 
of life. 

Then ono of liis older In-othoni olTorod to talcohiin up 
to Harjeoling. I lo eagerly iiocoplod tho olTor, thinking 
that ho would oxporionco this now-found joy in still 
greater measure when ho aaw tho Himalayan snowa. Hut 
instead of this, tho joy faded away. Thus Iio learnt 
the lesson, tliat it is not tlio mro and unusual inoidonts 
in life, through wliioli tho doopost truths are to bo 
sought and found, but ratlior the ordinary course of 
common ovenls. 
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Duriiig tho yciirB of otirly mmilinoil tlml. ft)llowGcl, 
llabindranatli Tagoro wrolo nmoy of liin lyrioul 
pooma. Thoy nro fillod with Hulynotivo ninotioa and are 
of siiignlav inmgimitivo beauty. 1 [itbnrlo, only a fow of 
theso bavobcon tranBlatod into J'liigliali. 


<III) 

At tho ago of txvonty two tint ptn^t niarriod. ) lo had 
two sons and throo daughtorn. MaliavHlii, lila fatlioi’, 
wished him to manage tlio ancoatnil oiitatos ivl Shiloidu, 
in ICnat Bengal, and ho roa<r»Iy oboynd, Mliilelila is a 
village, flitnatod on tho bankfl of one of tho groat wators of 
tho delta of tho river (langofl, whudi l« oallod tho l‘adtna. 
Hero, by tho oido of tlio (langos, ho livod with IiIh young 
family in tho midst of tlio (snltlvatom of hhiFit Bnngul. 
The poor pooplo camo to lovo him uh tlioir frioud. ITn 
would put aside, at a momoiit's notieo, his own literary 
work in order to attoud lo their Hmulleat needs. I le 
entered with onthusiosiu and oitorgy into tlio dilTicuU 
problems of villago lifo in India and gained an intinmko 
knowledge of the people. Moanwhilo his literary work 
became firmer in its ouUin? and more objoctivo in its 
character. It woe during this period tliat ho wrote tho 
greater number of hie ‘Short Stories.’ Ho l)eoamG 
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rapidly known amon" hm own follow-countryinan as a 
literary /^oniuH of Iho iivRfc ordor. 

At lilio nnd of tlieao poaoorni yoarn in tho country, 
the poet Colt tlio ncotl to oouio out into tlio world of 
political activity, in ordor to help liitt own pcoplo 
in tlioir flti'ii/;'^lo for indopondonco. TIioso wore tho 
stirriii" diiyfl at the bofiinniiiff of tho proaont contury 
whon tho iiilialiilanlH of lloiiftal uwok<'!, i\» out of a lon/^ 
sloop, to rcFiiHt liy ovory nnamH in their ])Owor tli(3 parti- 
tion of their own provlni'c. To Itabindranath Tngoro, 
this not of partition meant a direct blow dealt against 
lltoraturo itself. It involved tho aoimvation of thoso 
who belonged to tho Humo llonguli raco and spoke tho 
samo ilongidi iiiotiuir fe<mgno. .lust when tv literary 
ronalsHanco hitd begtm to (lonriHh in Tlongtvl, tho blow 
had fallen. 'I’liovoforc tho poet dosired at lirst to talco 
an nctivo part in tluv Htrng/'lo idong with his own peopln. 
ITo enmpoRod national Honga and Hot thmn to tunoH 
which wore Hung by tho innusoH. 

TTow lui finally iihandonod llilfl movotnont, on its 
political Hide, hccauHC ho found llmt it wuh leading 
directly to violeiicn and tyranny, huH boon told in hia 
novel, entitled ‘Tim Homo tind iho World.’ lie now 
eonoontralod all Iuh enorgios upon founding a Bchool for 
the oducatiou of the young. 1 lia futlior hud sot vip at 
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Bolpul' hiB Iftsb liouHO of rost and rotrait iifinr Ills nnxny 
wanderings wore over. Ho (^Ulod it Sluintinilcetun. 
tlio Abodo of Tonco. Thoro ho Hiionl; n grout part of iiia 
tmio in prnyor and weiUliitioii. Uabimiriiiuith Tugoro 
askod pomiieflioii froi)» \m fathor to liiiild liin soliool in 
this Afllirnm, or roligioim rotmit. I to had oonlldonoo 
tliat tbo young childrou would fool tlui iitinoHplioro of 
religion in such u jdaco mid would grow iii> in Hpiritual 
freedom. Malmrslu gladly gavo liiH ponniRHion. 

At fiyat, Babindraiiatli Tagoro (!onld find ju) Hupport 
for his own plans about Ida nchofd from imyimo except 
Ida father. Tlioroforo tho burden of oxpeiiHO and nmin- 
tenanco had to bo boinio all alone. Jfo sold up little by 
little everything ho had in ordiu’ to oldain fmulB to 
carry on his work. Even tho copy-rights of liia Bengali 
works had to bo parted with for tUia object. But bo 
found a continual inapiratioii in tbo bappinoBa and free- 
dom of spirit of tho young childrou wlio grow up around 
him. They woro few in number, and tho poet would 
lavish upon them oil his gi fts of intellect and imagina- 
tion, teoebing thorn tl.oir daily lesHons. telling tliem 
fairy stories of Ids own creation, compoaing for thorn 
dramas and songs, singing to them tho music ho bad 
made for their speciol delight. 

While these early struggles at Bhantinikotau Asliraui 
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WOI'O still unroliovecl, tboro oamo in addition upon 
Eabindranath 'il.'iigoro, in hia own family circlo, ono blow 
nftov anotlior of boroavomcnt. His wifo diod, and also 
two of bin own ell ikU'on, namely, ono of his daughters 
and his youngest son. Ifc was out of tlio depth of this 
poi'flomil Bullering that many of tho poems in ‘Ctitanjali’ 
wei‘0 written. Vet it was at this very time of sulforing 
that a new llluminutiou dawned upon him, whicli seemed 
to fidlil the vlHioii_o( lim youth. Ho saw even death itself 
to 1)0 a poi'feetion, a (^omplotonoas. 

(I-V) 

A break (mine in bis own lifo when llabindranatli 
Tagore visited l‘higland for the socond time, in tho 
flummov of the year I 1 H 2 . An illnoss of a sm-ious iiaturo 
had sapped his strongth, and ho was obliged by the 
doetors ijrders to go abroad. Ho loft India, soon after 
Jus lifty-llrst birthday, ami sailed for ICuvopo. During 
the liilor period of bis illness in India, and on bis voyage 
to Hngland, ho liad oemipind liiiusolf with somo first 
attempts to traiiHlule his own llougali iionins into a 
rhythmical I'higlish proso. Ho bad litllo idea of tho 
beauty of thnso trauHliitions. With oharae.toristio aolf- 
dill’klonoo and liuinility, ho was almost afraid to show 
them to tlio literary friomis ho niudo in I'^ondon, Hut 
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fortunately Hr. \V. a Yoatu obtiiiiusd a rnpy u£ tlioui, 
and lio wnB greatly iinprosand hy tlutir l)tniiity luul 
originality. Ho urged tlioir immodinin publi(?iU,ii)n, 

T.ho fiuocoBB of '( lilanjali' wan pluMunnaiml. It eamo 
aa a now tlisfiovory ill KngliHli litnmtiirn uml it oamod 
ita own measago. Autliora and libirary nrilbts from all 
aidofl praiBodlhopoot’a workuHOxcoptioiiiil in ila noldo 

aimplioity. Very rapidly inilood, ita fatm) nproiid to tlio 

continent of Kiiropo, and traiiBlationa worn aaked for in 
many European Inngimgoa. Tliim tlio rmuignition of tlio 
Indian poet iu tlio AYoat was HponlanooiiH and univiU'Hul. 

During tho following your, after a winter Hpeut in 
North America, two now volumoa of iioetry woro added, 
‘The Gavdenor’ and ‘Tho Crosoeut Hoim.’ 'l.'lu) foriner 
containa ctiiolly lovo pooma. The latter volume ia entire- 
ly devoted to pooma coueorning ohildhood. 

At this time alao, aomo aoleetionH from Kabir, tho 
Indian niediraval mystic, wevo tmimlatod by the poet ; 
and the ‘Autobiography of Maliaralii Debendranatli 
Tagore,’ which had boon publiHhed in India by Ratynn- 
dranatii Tagore, tlio poet’s older brother, wiia repiibliabod 
by Macmillans in England. Tboao two hooka lielped tho 
English readers to understand tho religious life in India. 

A prose work written by Ilubiudraunth Tagore in 
Amcvica, naiTicd ‘Sadhaua,’ which OKplaiucd with 
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pootic feoling ivnd hicidU-y of oxpvofiHion tlio Hpirituul 
teaching of the ilpanislnulB, holpotl still lurthor to miiUo 
clear to the people of the West tlio uttitudo of Lho F.astorn 
mind towards tli(J of philoaopliy and loligion. 

Take ‘Oitanjali/ it has boon very widely Htiidietl. II; 
has nlfio lu 2 on IranHlatcd lnt(» inmiy diffonnit langnag(^fl, 
liolh in I'aii'oiu) and in Awia. Tt ia tlio heat jn-oRo booh 
for a Htudemt lo mad, who Ih making a hoginning with 
the poct'H works and trying to nmlcrHlaiid liis ladigioim 
and philoHophio poHition. 

During this time of litornry a(5tlvity in tlio West tbo 
liflidth of tlio p^iot had not, improved. Thcv<s wore ovon 
indications that it would grow worse. Tlioridoro, in 
April, D.ll'l, lie uinlorwont a c*ritioii) snrgioal opovalion, 
whicli according to tim host medical advieo had liooonie 
fibsolntoly necessary. Owing lo tho great slcill of tho 
Tioiulon RpeeialiRt, who performed tho oporation, it was 
quite HiKinossful. A (dmnge sot in, and miHjvory to 
normal iiealtU liecamo rnpicl. He returned to India in 
tlitMuitunin of IDl.’l with his houlUi in u great incaHiim 
restored . 

(V) 

llabindrnnaLh Tagom was now fifty-two yoaiJ} ohl. 
Spoji affor |ijs iTliirii to India lUn world a'Vavd of the 
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Koliol h-i/.o /(H- Tatorntiii -0 wim ^-ivnii to liim. Tliis 
<,f tho Swcliah lilorury jtKlgea n.oL ^vi(.!. ^onoral 
^>Mn^Uon. It waa luulo.! with great .mLluialaain in 
ndia itRoIf i„H| was roganlod as a nmric of gonuino 
roeoginiion of tho I^ust liy tho W(«h|:. 

Tlin monelmy !„vnr<l which tliis recog. 

uit.oii, ninng with Uio receipts trom I, is J'ii.glisli books 
™s .Icvotcithy the |.,,ot to his sclumi ,,t ,Sl,„„ti„iI™|„„, 

" "'»>«• luiiifloir onco mom with ,,.iitli„„i„s„. into tlic 
tin. school itself livcl enlirely mnotig liis 
and fiohool tpaohors. 

Kvon before U.o CJnmt War began, tho poof; had gone 
t n'ough a prolonged nionlal depronsion of a very painful 
‘Jj-avaetoraocon.pnniedl)y u prono.dtion of impending 
risaslor. Homoofhisown Hongali poonis. written before 
“> iir, apenk of disnstor as imminent. The War 
when it came at Inst, .caused iulenso inner auftor- 
>..S to h.ra Iind his physical weakness again returned 
owing to this contiiwral moiital and spiiilual strain. 

At tliis time. I was living will, tin, pool at Khantini- 

“ 7;‘ "‘0 oonoringwldeh lio ondnrod. 

His hca th remaincrl weak daring tl.o ivhoh. of tho 
year Some translations of Ida liongnli poems, 
iclatmg to tlip world conlliot, weropuhlishod in Jiogland. 
ihoy havo boon msorted in Ids Intor volii.noa of pootry 
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Early iu tho year lOK), ItivbindraiiatU Tugoro bot![iino 
moro luid moro oagov to go out abroad into tlio world 
again. On this occaBioii ho turned bis face towarda 
tho Far .East and vialtud Japan. Ho mot witli a romiivk- 
ablo roQoption daring tlio oarllor part of Ida atay 
in tliat eounlry. Ibit wl»ou ho apoko out f(iiirl(5HHly 
concorning tho dangora of tho cult of natioual'iHni, l.ho 
oilicial mind in Japan ])no<iino unouRy ; and Huh oliangij 
of oh'ioial attitudo had a certain olTect upon ]ml)lio 
opinion. Yot thoro can bo no doubt that Iuh viHit lo 
Japan loft boldnd it a very doop iinprosHkni, oHpoeiiilly 
on the yoangor goiioration. 

From tho Far .Ea«t, tlio poet wont on aurofia Uus 
Pacillo Ocean to tlio United Htatca of America. During 
Ids stay in tluvt ooiuUry, in addition to a Rtronnoiui 
lecturing tour, ho took the opportunity of preparing for 
fmal piibliealiou somo now volumoH, which wore ready 
in mnimacript. ‘Iruvor'H (,11ft’ and 'Stray Birdu’ wore 
the namoH of two now liooka of poetry. Uabiiulranalh 
Tagore laid taken iateroHt in the forma of Jiipaiut.su 
poetry wliilo living in Jajmn. He had been Htriielc wiLli 
tho prodoniiniuit aim at (ronciso oxproiiialon. In 'Stiuy 
Birds,’ lio givvn Iuh own poolical thougUlH, as it wore, in 
miniature, After Ida return from Amorie.'i a furtlHu- 
volume was publiMhed, culled 'Fruitgulhoring.' This 
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la a Bcqud to ‘Qilanjnli,’ in tlio Hnnio way (hat ‘Lover’s 
tlift’ is Q sequol to ‘Tho (liminncr.’ 

SoloctioiiH iiavo hcuii niiulo from all Dicro iliAeront 
vuliutiea of pootry for (his inmnit liooli. 


(VI) 

'i'o the pmao litoratin-o of thin poiln.l iluljimlnuuUh 
infioro’s most nolablo. anti at tlio saino tiiuo most 
sharply criticisod contribution, was a small voluirio of 
easays, ontilled ‘Nutiomdiflin,’ oontaininK hiH IcoturoB 
delivered in Japan and otiior pupors. Ho oondonmed, 
in scathing torms and with propliotio lira, tlio nggroBSivo 
imtioanl spirit, which was then so rampant in tho worltl 
and had boon amain exciting oanso of thowar hatred 
dself. This book callod forth many advorso eommouts, 

not only in j,, 

War was not yot linishod and ovorywhoro tlio appeal 

was still being mado to those very paBsions of enmity 

nnd aggression, which luitionalism had tho power to 
evoke. 

After the Wat had ended and tho dilYiciiltios ofthe 
peacehl solution of tho world problems bad been 
experienced, this prose work of tho poet, which had boon 
s domnod boforc, came back into considoriition on 
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tho fiontiQoiit of Europe. It Uuh boon oagorly studied 
ivtul its priiieiplua have gainotl wider and wider aceopt- 
iiucQ among IUosq wlio luwo boon disilluaionod by tho 
Great War. 

A now valuuKi of pUilosophical essays, entitled 
'Poraanality,' was piibliHhod during the Aineriean tour 
of tho pact, ill tho winter of 1.0l(5-.l,01,7, It lias been 
apprcoiatod as an original contribution to idiilosophy, 
aud has uluo carried furtlier the jeli/i'bua teueliihg of 
tiio lIpaniHluuls which ‘SiuItoiht’ Het forth. ' ; 

H ■' /^^// 

'' {""'i'' 

, Since tlio ctmcluHton of 
Tagoro has been more and more convinced in his own 
mind, tliat only in tlio mooting of East and West, on 
tlio basis of mutual goodwill and intornatloiml under- 
standing, can the fntiiro woltaro of humanity bo nsBured. 
Ills mind has turned to this as the one central problem 
of tlio present ago. In his leoturoH ho has declared, 
tliat it is his intention to devote tho romairider of his 
life to tins olijeot ; for it-is tho world event of greatest 


moment in the near fiitiiro. 

In order to be practical, ho luifl dosired to make 
Slmullnikclau ilscU Inlo an iulornulional imivorsity, 
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Whoio Bt..do„te „,ul taid,o™ r„„„ 1C , nmy .mito 

It loso <i( riuliii on tlio bnain of n noiinnon fnllowship 

„,„1 ™„,™lMvbil„ l„n,1i„g 

S “ out I 0 . It iviia for ti,,, „,|ttiiifi forwMrt 

IS liradMl that 1,0 II, „ | 

■ K - n .ICimiiM, I, in m, option iIlIb linn, «.|ih miiiiiio. 
dm pootn toaolunf;, concorning l|,„ „f |c„„t ,„„i 

"8 , and about tlio liraakiiifi down of imtionnl ImiTiovn, 

.patio, u:n of r„n,nn- timoa, 

t nat tobnliofand „f „ ; 

vmag fon ,na,d<i„d. Two booka |„u.„ boon no, .t to 

■Tl if;:, '-f ...oditationn nailed 

i.0,, d,t Itobnad nootl„n.i„.,,dl,„, '(In, ntivn Unity,' 

‘ 7 "f J'aiHt ...Ml Wont, and 

aela toill, tl,„ idoal of „nio„ in 


(VlJl). 

S:‘ iiz! 

0l propamt,™. A aol.ool odition, 
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BolcctioiiH from tho «lH>rt hUh'hjs, has bcon lecoutly 
isHUod hy ^I'iicmUlims. .It is iuim(5il ‘Siorios from 
Tugoi'o’. .fiikn tills proHont book of noloctions, it ia 
primiu'ily iiiLnndod for Holmol imtl oollo/;o uno in India. 
Two novdlrt liHVo also l)ooo tniiiHlatod. T’lio former, 
■’,1’lm Homo imd tlio World*. luw lioou ulroiidy mentioned. 
Tho Hooond is named ‘'l.'ho Wrook’. It luw beon translated 
by an I'ingllRliman bohmgin" to tho Indian (.hvilRorvice. 
Two voluinoH of poi'Homd rocordn and loltorn linve bcon 
isHiiod nndor tho tiiloH ‘RonunisoomHw’ and ‘rUimpsos of 
llon^'uT. 

Tho (ImuiUH of !{al)indranatli Taj'om, wliieh have 
hocm almnly trauslatod into HnKrmb»i'of|iuro n aomowbat 
longin' dcseription. 'J.'ho ‘l*o»t OlTioo’ lum attained wide 
popularity on tho Hlago in many dllVoronfc countries. It 
wan oiTgimvlly written with a view to porfovmance by 
tho young hoys and toaohorHof .Sliautiuikotan acUool, 
and it i» admirably adaplod for tliat purpose. Its 
eontral idtumcloi' is a child, and llioro are other 
childron's parts. Tho ‘Hyclo of Spring’ also has been 
pnrforinod many times, botli at Shunlinikotaii and in 
(kdciitta. The inuslc of tho Song IVoludes is one of 
tlio (diiof altniolions of this drauia. It has to bo re- 
inombored that I’abindrnnatli Tagoro ia na great in 
inuflio. as ho is groat in song. Mis itmaip now liyea ip 
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tlio bmrU aud ou Iho Jips of Iun aa'u Boii'fali puoplo, 
wlio ImvQ rooeivort thia HiipiDitin }r\u, at liiw hiinda. 
Theso BongB, in ‘TIio (!ycl« of Spring,' arn iiitiMidnd to 
reprosGiit, botli by tmiBio and by u-ohIh, tbo liniil li iimipli 
of Youth over Death ilnolf. 

Uiitra’ wan tlm lirnt of Ihh dnimiilio worlsR to bo 
fcranalatod by JUbindmiiath Tugoro into l‘:ngliHli. I t in 
olaasloal in ita oonooption, and Uioti-anHlmion roUiinR 
the classical note of lioroio grealiicHa minglod with 
simplicity of action. ‘Tlio King of tbo Dark (Jlimnbm’’, 
on tho otlior Imnd, \a n,o,.o oonipinx. H, in tliu moHl, 

mystical of all the poot’a dmmaH. It ropi'OHoiiU, ntulcr 

symbols and figures, tho rubollionn Hpiilt of man drawn 
back at Inst by love, through faihu-o uml dofeat, limnblod 
and piiriftod, into tho diviiio prcaonoo. lii a later volunio 
of pnblishod dramas, numod ‘Saorilioo’, tbo pemt liaa 

greatly condensod tho original couHtnii'.Uon of ftjiir of 

his Bangali U-agodies, ffoi-o again, in tliia book of tmimla- 
tions, there is the clnssio note. They rmnind tbo roador 
forcibly of tlio Greek drama iti thoir Hotting. 

(IX). 

The fact sliouM bo borao onvotnlly in miinl U,„t 
Hobnidranath Tagora'o works luwo now rcnolioil ,, miudi 
mmo extonoivo reading pHblio (bun lliut of Ungluud „„d 
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America. TranaltUiona luivo boon miule from the 
lilngliah edition into ovory well-known language. In 
Central Knropo, na I havo nliown, tUo famo of the poot 
as a great teaclicr of humanity hufl Iwcorno more and 
more (irmly cBtabliHlmd. Mo Iuih Imoii roccivecl, wher- 
ever lie luiH be{5ii able to travel in diflforont lands, not 
only afl a poot, Init alno as a Hocr uiul a prophet, Hia 
porBonality has been a living inspiration to great 
multitudos of pouplo, and (.hoy aro studying to-diiy his 
thoughts na thoy have boon given to thoiu tla-ough the 
moclium of Ihoii* (uvn vernacjularH. 

Among tho Hunillor group of Woatorn philoBopbio 
thiukorfl his concoptiou of porHonality, which lie haa 
derived from the Upnnialmda, Iiuh attracted most' 
attention. 'Tho toiudiing of the Ina Upnniahat lias been, 
above all, tho KOtircu of his own original tlunking, and 
lie has attoinptod to explain it to the Went in his philo- 
sophical works. 

A remarkablo fact is thin, that thi-ough hia poems 
very many pcoido of ordinary ability, wlio have not the 
artistic souse liiglily developed, iiivvo been able to learn 
from liim somotliing of that joy, whioli is at tho lieart of 
Creation and continually exprcHsea itaoU in fresh forms 
of beauty. ¥qv llabiiulranath Tagore’s iwetry ’ 
simplo and direct iu |tB appeal This accou 
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doliglifc wliich ho Iui3 nlwiiya iwoii ablo Lii inijiart to tho 
minds o£ aim|)I(j-heiirtud pcoplo, wlio tiro corn- 

monpJaoQ livos. Tho Itsltora, that lit) lias roooivotl in 
ovorwIioJming numhora from ovory continoiit, Imvo 
homo ampio witness to this powov of l.rin-Ia/v joy to 
tho raiiulB of men ami women, ami ospooially tho young. 

(X). 

That tho great popularity of Ihiliindrauath Tagore 
has not deponded only upon tho singular lioiiuty of his 
own Knglitih voraion of his poonis, eaii he proved in the 
following mtmnor. Jlisspiritua! iulliioiieoatnong tho mul- 
titudes of siucoroly oanioat sookora uftor tniLh lias boon 
greatest of all ip quito recent times among Llioso poo- , 
plos whoso motlier tongiio is not English or Tlimgali, and 
who have studied Iiim only through tho imperfeot modium 
of translations fmn tlio Knglish version. These transla- 
tions wore Uvico romovod from tho original Dongali 
angnago of tho poet. Yet, ovou thus, tlio pooL's living 
thoughts Imvo ronohod tlioir hearts and have bnou ablo 
to carry their own inspiriitioii with thorn. Very few 

books mliteraturohavo boon able to slund tho strain 
of such a sevovo tost of double translatinu. Only a 

simp leity of thought, which is olomoutal and uuivorsitl, 
co^ld. boar 4. 
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What has ulvnady liappnncd in (Jontrjil .hhiropo lflal«c> 
more slowly taking piano in Asia. I liavo <k'Kc!rib(5(l 
tlio olTocl. of Iho poot’H viait. to .lupan. Nowh Ima vauontly 
roached mo, that liis phihmophiwvl works ai-o nnwiving in 
Japan a thoroughuoss of indivuluni rcHonroli Hiicli as 
charactorlatiaally halonga to this moat paina-taking 
people. 

In tlio Tuiklah and Aral>i«5 Hpe^aking (;onntii(!H, and 
alHO In Armenia (uid IWnia, ‘Tho (lardeiun’ liaa hillieito 
l)Gon tlin most jxjpidar among Itublndranalh Tagovo’a 
worlcH. Tliis book baa ]»oeii trauHlatiMl, in tin} e.cninlries 
of Woatovn Asia and jNortli Afrioa, tnany tiimm over. 

Tn India itself, tlm homo and birth jduci! of tho poet, 

ovory writing of bin that ia of pmaanent importance, 

including many whuih have not yet been tranulated into 
ir.ngliab,— liMH had its own popular version i)i tho 
didoront vernacuhu-H, ft is not too nmoh l<} say lliat 
soaio of the Iiuliaii V(irnaenlarH ean traeo a now literary 
advanco, and a breaking away from <»ld artilieial conven- 
tions, to tlie advent of Uubindranath 'I’ligore’s poetry. 

(XT). 

T wisli now to attempt to <!Xpluin tho form of poetry 
which Uubindranath Tagorn has made his tnvn through 
his I'higliah IraiiHlations. 
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First of all, it Ima to bo nototl tliiil; lio Iuim (liHctirtlad 
strictly motrical pattonia iiiul rliymod oniliiign. Ho liaa 
trusted entiroly to hia oivr for tlio ivmHic.of rliythmicftl 
phrase and beautiful wow] amnda. Tins /^ift of musio 
in the poet's nature has fasbionod its own I'ln^disli stylo. 
The musical instinct la porluipa tiio <li)oi)nHt liuulity tliat 
his wliolo peraonality poBaesHCs. 

1' lU’thorinoro, Ids power of ulioosin/^ the ri/flit word, 
the inevitable plimso, wliicli ontiroiy HiUislioH Llio mind, 
lias come to him in tlio first iiistnmro Iioouiiho lie is so 
essentially an artist and a iioot. Uo is able to trace,-" 
as Keats has expressed it, -by 'tlio Imiul of 

oliance’, the picture ho wishes to draw, instinotlvoly, 
spontaneously, inevitably. Secondly, his own study of 
the English language has boon through tlio medium of 
great litoraturo. Ho has stooped Ids mind, with a poot’a 
pure delight, m tlio English clnssies. Thoroforo Ids 
i^finoraent of Englisli literary taato has rcmtdned sonsi- 
tive and keen. It has not been dulled by too eloao a 

familiarity with modern English fonns of speiMih mul 
writing, 

It must also bo carefully noticed tlmt Uabindmnath 
Tagore has allowed himself complete liberty with tho 
original Dengali of his poems, when transliUing thorn 
into English, In some pooms, tho English version is 
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vory oloao iiuletiil l.o tlio origimil Iwouiwo thu J^ongali 
lout itaolE imbui’ivUy Ui ii lUoriil tnuiBlutioii. Hut in otliDi- 
iuatancos, tUo Ilongali iiooin has boon tniiiBroi-mod. That 
which was oniut(3 has boon roniovod. Tlio thought of 
the origluul pcoiu lias boon robod, as it woro, in a 
simplor i'higliHU ili-csH. In this way, thoso things that 
are apt to jav upon tho roador in ordinary tmnalabiona 
havo boon avoided. Thoro Iiaa boon loft no o])Htnicting 
olomont that is obvioualy loroigu. Vot all tliis lias been 
doiio HO instinctively that tlio painn taken in the proooBs 
are not apparent. They road, not as traiwIationH, but na 

now Knglish pooiuH. 

(XII). 

In the hisbjry of hhigllab Litoratnvo, thoro ia one 
moat iutornstinK analogy to tbo stylo that Uabindranatli 
Tagoro haa natnvaliy and Bpontaneoualy adopted ; 
and this may bn roferrod to at groutor length. A aimilnr 
and parallel dilTicnlty of rondoriiig Kastoru poetry and 
Bong into hhiglisb oonfrontod tbo translators of the 
liiblo in the reign d .Tamos I. Thoy had boforo thorn 
the poetry oE tbo Uobrow prophots. With the same 
unon'ing Inatinot aa Uabindramith Tagoro, they avoided 
the pitfall oC vovHilicationi and tniatod entirely to their 
oar for mnsioal sonnd and rhythm. Thoy were great 
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men. Ymnft in n imrunj, ,i,„l tliny mv.amihd, 

Whnt Imvoij could Ijo wrought l.y rcrHilioiild.m may bo 
flOGU at ft from u Bludy ol' Llio nioladoal lilngliah 

version of tlio Jioolc of .J’HalniK, whicli wiih jirintocl and 
pnblisbod in llio buiiio lilerary JOjaudi. 


liabuulmimtli Tayoro wan oiilJrnly nm^oiiRoiouE 
boforalmiid of thia prooodont. Ah il, Imppomid. ho had 
novov emdiod tho Old ToHlamonl. Ilo iliHiiovorod, aa I 
liflvo roJfttod, Ilia own moUiod of trmiHlatlon, Uia 
gonins tool; its oourao and raHlumioil ila own stylo. 
NcivoriiioIcBR. if. is ,ui iiiHfnioUvo lifoniry ooinoidonoo 
to note that tho ^ouiim of Um tmiiHlutoiH, in lirith infi- 
tivneofl, fiavo lIio,,, an indopomhml; iiKl^nnonl; that tho 
■lest niflthod of rendnrin#? I'laatorn pooii-y into lihiftlisli ig 
boldly to discard rhymo and inotro and to truHl; alonn to 
tho music of rliytlnnical ciulonco iiml Hound 

ft is probabu, tl,ut o„„ „f Uu, plo„sin„ ollbcts of 
Habuidnuiiith Tugoro’B jwomo, m t|,„y 

™.Kls of Ungliab raulow, i8a„„|,ii„ .'onuniRoonoo of 
i'hythm.oalpasBag,« from tho llibio, which liava boon 
fam.bavfromchihlhood. I'oraoaaliy Ifcol ccriain H.at 

It .a Ibis winch mata ‘Qitaajai; 
cadonccs aro m„st haunting, -U.o favnurito among tho 
'.viitmgao tboladmu poot will, tho majority of onli- 
"ary f.ngbab people. Sue], peraona roly obiolly upon 
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oil and fain iliiU‘ aBHoiuaLloii wiiilo making' Uinir 
y olioino. Whnii I litivn mul <mt loiul Hoinu 
from ‘(UUiiijiiU' and *Tli« ( liU-doncr’ a1; pulilin 
38, T. havo ortnn, found momhnVH of (;lio iiwiUoMco 
g 11]) lo inn iifLor tha Incluvn uud Buying : 
ollud wan Ulcnonn of llio boiiuLirul niiHHiignH oC llin 

H 


(XTU). 

luvn diouglit Idiat i(' ndglil. Iio of Bonio Itolp lo 
of my voudovH, wlio am Indian HtndnnlH, if J. fniio ii 
iflSivgOH iilinoHli at riiinloin from l.lio Old TnHluinnnt, 
lon givo flldo liy nldo Homo <|U<>lalionH from Ihn 
, of Uahindi'iiiialli Tugom. 'riiin nniy bust oxplnln 
udogy tlial; 1 iiuvo trlnd lo doHorilm ahovo. 

I'Ht of all, tlio foUowliig piiHHiifiOH from llio IJiblo 
; bn mad out loud, noticing tlio riwi and fall of the 

icoH and tlio langimgo ami imngovy iwod : 

?lio wildonioHH and tlio Holitiiry pluoo ahull Iks glad 
cm ; 

id tlio doHorl; hIiuII rojoico imd bloHHOin im tho 

ion hIuiU tlio oyoH of tlio blind bo opcnod, and tlio 
d tho doaf hIkiII Ijo niiHtuinicd ; 
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't’lien tiliitll tho liiini) iiiitn ir;ip ;in n IjmiI, ;iii,i lIk, 
louguo of tlio dujnl) 

For in tlm wildoriie.sH hIiuI] whIoih lin-aii oii(,, ami 
ali'caiiiR in tho doaort.” 


“Utm it woiimti forgot lior mmlung oliihl, timt 
fibo should not liuvo ouiiip;iHHioii on (Im hoh ,,f injj. 
womb ? 


Ye?i, they nuiy forgot; yot will I uU fnrg(M; Ihm’. 

Itven Iho youtlm nlmli faint imd Im weary, and tlio 
young uren.eliull utterly fall. 

Hut (hey that wait ujKm ilm J,ord aluiJi nmmv liioir 
strength. 

lliey ahnll moiml up with wingn as oagloH. limy sludl 
run and not bo \veary. 

And they shall walk and not faint.” 


"Wlio hnil, boliovcU ou.- „ml |„ ,vl,om is tl,o 

arm of ibo Lord revealed V 

For ho shall grow up before him tm a tendor plant 
and as a root out of a dry ground ; ho hath no form nor 
comeliuesH. 
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Ami wlioii wo hIuiII hoo him, Llmro in iio boimly tliiiti 
we should desire him. 

Ilo ia deHpiHod und rojcMihid of ixwu, it mau of sor- 
rowH iiud iicqualnhMl wilh Kviof.'* 


(XLV.) 

Al'ler <iuolinW Hueli i)i»HHu;'OM im lliewi I. would Holoet 
the Uvo following oxitmploH fnmt tlio iMMUimof Ihihindni- 
nalh Tugoro, uud would v(jnl.Mro to pul tluun sFllo by 
fiidfl in order to allow Homolhiiig ot my moaning with 
vogaial to tlm rhythmioid analogy 

“ I’oaeo, my Imiivt, lot llio limn for ihu parting ho 
Hweol. 

I'iOb it not 1)0 a dniilli lull coinplulonosH. 

Lot love molt into inoinory am! pain into HongH. 

Lot the night tlirough Iho uky oml in tho folding 
of wiiiga over tho jiohL 

Lot tho liiHt loMcli o£ your ImndH 1)0 gontlo liko 
tho llowor of tim night. 

Stand Hlill, Ik'uutifnl I'hid, for a monumt, and any 
your luHii words in Hilomio. 

I how to you and ijold up iny lamp to liglil yo\i on 


your way. 
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“On tlio (Illy whoii (loiitli will knonk lU Liiy dooi' ivhat 
wilt thou oll'or to him V 

01., I will Hot hofom my guont Hw, f„il v„hsoI oI my 
lifo ; 1' will novor lot him {^0 witli empty IiiiihIh. 

All tho awoot vintiigo of nil my imtin.m ilnyH nml 
sumraoi' nights, all tho oaniingH imil glminingH of my 
busy life, will 1 place hohVo him at tho cIoho of my 
(lays, when death will knock at my iloor," 


t A V j. 


i'lui autliorisoil voraion of-tlio I'higliwli Hililo was 
complotod in the period of J-lnglinh laUa-aturo, which 
Ims been somotimeH called tho l•:Ii/abuthnn Ago,- 

though it pasHOH over in(«) the roigu of .iamoH I and 
beyond It u,„ 

Mmund fiponaor and ondod witli Joliii Milio,,. 
Slialcoapoavo wrote his groat tragodioa daring il,„ very 
same years tluit tho aiithoriaod yorsiou ot tlio Jiib|„ w,,a 
bomg written. If, therofoir,, I an. right h, finding an ni,.. 

caseous sinnlnrity to t|,„ 

tetbo rhythm and inneioot KahiadraniUh Tagoro, then 
hope may boconlidontly oxiiroBned that thoao Knglial, 

btoratnre, destined te perish soon as son,., ol.ming 
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wind pnaacH ovov Ilium, Inif. lilcn I, ho lu)u]j.liy vi/^ovoiiH 
pknt that strikoH Its rootn doop into tho Hoil. 

(.WI), 

I find fclitili II ttlmi't poHiunript liim to ho nddncl, in 
orcloi' to avoid a ponaildo mimmdorrtt,audin/.j. In tlni 
narrativo poomn of lluhiiiL(li*aiml.h 'ru/^^oro thin HiililloLy 
and dolioaoy of rliytlnn, uhont whu!h J luvvo lioon 
writing, cannot in tho vory imtnivi of thingn lio ho 
dovolopod aH in tho lyrion from vvliioh I linvn talum niy 
two oxumplos above. Vot tlioy huvo a bounty of tlioir 
own,— tlio l)oauty of a Hlory pootHially tohl and iiorfoot 
in its form and luimuor of tolling. 

Tlieso narrativo poonin Imvo u prodomlnanl, idaoo in 
this book of soIootion.H, hooanHO ihoy am Hiinplor for 
studonts to follow than poonm of a Hnhjootivo kind. 
It must bo undorstood, howovor, that tho Imlk of 
Eabiiulranath Tagoro'H KngliHh pooiiiH uro lyrioid in 
quality. Wlion tluwo HtmionlH, who may now l)i> 
studying this ])ook of i«dm;tio»H, go mx in rt'ud tlio 
comploto volmnoH from whioh iIioho oxtraolH am tiikon, 
tlioy will ho iihlo to appmoiiilo mom olourly wimt J’ huvo 
written conoorning tho form and ntylo of tho pootry of 
Kabindranulh Tiigovo. • 
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SELECTIONS EROM ClTANj/Vr,!. 


I 

Life of my life, 1 shall ever try to keep my 
body pui'o, k^o\vill^^ Lliat thy living touch is upou 
all my limbs. 

I shall over try to keep all iinlrulli.s out from 
my thoughts, knowing: that thou art that truth 
which has kindled the light of reason in my 
mind. 

I shall ever try to drive all evils away from 
my heart and keep my love in llower, knowing 
that thou hast thy seat in the inmost shrine of my 
heart. 

And it sliall bo my endeavour to reveal thee 
in my actions, knowing it ia thy power gives 
mo strength to act. 
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Hehk is Iby Ibolslool juul lluiiii rcisL \.\\y feel 
whore live the poorest, ami lowliest, ami lost. 

When 1 try to bow to thee, iny obeisanco 
cannot reach down to the depth wliurcj thy feet 
vest among the poorest, ami lowliest, and lost. 

Pride can never approach to where thou 
walkcst in the clothes of ti\e humble among the 
poorest, and lowliest, and lost, 

My heart can never lijul its wwy to where thoi 
kcepest company with Lhu companionloss amonj 
the poorest, the lowliest, and the lust. 


Leave tlris ohanliug and singing and telling 
of beads I Whom dost thou worship in this 
lonely dark corner of a temple with doors al 
shut ? Open thine eyes and see thy Clod is nol 
before thee 1 

He is there whevo the tiller is tilling the hare 
ground and where the path-maker is l)reakinj 
atones, Ido is with them iii sun and in showci' 
and his garment is covered with dust. Put off th) 
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holy nIatillG and even like liiin (uunn down on t,lu: 
dusty soil I 

Delivcrancu ? Where is this didivisanta! to he 
round ? Our muster Inniseir lias joyinlly tahen 
upon him tlic bonds of ereation \ lie is bound with 
us all for ever, 

Come out of thy inoditalions ami leave aside 
thy llowors and inouiise ! What liarin is I here il' 
thy clothes hooomo latteieil ami stained Misd, 
him and stand by him in toil ami in sweat ol thy 
brow. 


iVlv desires are many ami my cry is piiilul, hut 
ever didst thou save me by hard reCusals ; and 
this stron/^' mercy has been wroii|i^bl into ni}' iii'e 
Uifough and through. 

Day by day thou art making me worthy ol' 
the simple, great gifts that llioii gavest to me 
imaskod—Lliis sky and the light, this body and 
the life and the mind— saving ino from perils of 
overmuch desire. 

There are tinie.s when I languidly linger and 
times when I awaken and liuny in search of my 
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goal ; but cruelly lliou liidcsl tbyi^cU IVinn before 
me. 

Day by day Iboii art making me worthy of 
thy full accoplaucc by rcruaing me ever and anon, 
saving me from perils of weak, uiuicrlaiii desire. 


5 


Li; !' only that liUlc be left of me whereby I 
may name Ihec my all. 

Let only that lillle be left of my will whereby 
I may feel lltee on every side, and come to tlieo 
in everything, and offer to thee m)‘ lo\’o c^’el•y 
moment. 

Let only that little bo left (d mo whereby ] 
may never bide ihce. 

Let only Hurt little of my fetters be lell 
whereby 1 win bound with (by will, and thy 
purpose is carried out in my life— and that is the 
feller of thy love. 



6 

Whhrk the mind is wilhonl fear and the 
is held high ; 


liead 
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Where hnowledi^e is free ; 

Where Lhe world h:is not been broken up 
into fragments by iiiirrow donKJsUc walls *, 

Where words eumc out from the depth of 
truth ; 

Where tireless striving stretclies its arms 
towards perfection j 

Where the clear stream of reason lias not lost 
its way into the dreary desert sand of dead habit ; 

Where the mind is led forward by thee into 
ever-widening thought and action — 

Into that heaven of IVecdom, my Father, let 
my country awake. 


7 

Tills is my prayer to llieo, my lord — strike, strike 
at Lhe root of penury in my heart. 

Clive me the strength lightly to bear my joys 
and sorrows. 

(live me Lhe strength to make my love fruitful 
in service, 

Give me the strength never to disown the 
poor or bend niy knees before insolent might. 
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Give me the strciifrlh to raise iny mind high 
above daily trilles. 

And give me the strength to surrender my 
strength to thy will with love. 


8 


That I want thee, only tliee— let my heart 
repeat without end. All desires that distract me, 
day and night, arc I'ulse and cmpl)- to tlie cote. 

As the night keeps hidden in its gloom the 
petition for light, even thus in tlie depth of my 
unconsciousness rings the cry— I wiint thee 
only thee. 

As the storm still seeks its end in peace when 
it strikes against peace with all its might, even 
thus my rebellion strikes against thy love and still 
its cry is— I want thee, only thee. 

') 

Wi-iiiN the heart is hard and parclied up, come 
upon me with a shower of merc}\ 

When grace is lost from lile, come with a 
burst of song. 

When tumultuous work raises its din on all 
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sides shutting me out fiom beyond, con.r to up , 

my lord of silence, with thy pence and ivsl. 

When my beggarly heart sits croiudied. phut 
up in a corner, break open the door, iny kiiiKi and 
come with the ceremony of a king. 

When desire blinds the mind with deluMoii 
and dust, 0 thou holy one, thou wakehd, coin.- 
with thy light and thy thunder. 
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The rain has hold back for days and days, my 
God, in my ariil heart. The hori/am is licicely 
naked — not the thinnest cover i)f a soil clotid, not 
the vaguest hint of a distant cool shower, 

Send thy angry storm, dark with death, if it i;< 
thy wish, and with lashes of liglilniiig slarlle Ihr 
sky from end to end. 

But call back, my lord, call back Ibis [»cr* 
vading silent heat, still and keen and cruel, hww- 
ing the heart with dire despair. 

Let the cloud of grace bend low iVoin above 
like the tearful look of the mother on the day uf 
the fathei''s wrath. 
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Havi? you not heard his silent steiis ? He come 
comes, ever conics. 

ICvcry moment and every aoo, ci'ory day an 
every niKlit ho comos, oonios, oi'cr Cannes. 

^ Many a soufi have I siin^’ in many a mnotl t 
mind, blit all their notes Imvc always proclaimet 
“He comes, comes, ever eoines.*’ 

In the iVafirant days of sunny April tliroiigl 
the forest patli ho comes, comes, ei'ci* comes. 

In the rainy .ijloom of July nijfhts on tlv 
tluindcring chariot of clouds he comes, comej 
ever comes. 

In sorrow after sorrow it is his slojis tliat pres 
upon my heart, ami it is the ^johlon toiicli of lit 
leet tliat makes my joy to shine, 


13 


I had gone a-begging from door to door i,i 
tlio village path, when tliy golilen cliariot ap: 
peaied m the distance like a gorgoons dream and 
I wondered who wa,s this King of all kings 1 

■ rose high and mothonght my evil 
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days were at an enclj and I stood waiting for alms 
to be given unasked and for wealth scattered on 
all sides in the dust, 

The chariot stopped where I stood. Thy 
glance fell on me and thou earnest down with 
a smile, I felt tliat the luclt of my life had come 
at last. Then of a sudden thou didst hold out 
thy right hand and say, “What hast thou to give 
to me ? '' 

Ah, what u kingly jest was it to open tliy 
palm to a beggar to beg I I wuis confused and 
stood undecided, and then from my w'allct I slowly 
took out the least little grain of corn and gave it 
to thee. 

But how great my surprise when at the day's 
end I emptied my bag on tl)e lloor to find a least 
little grain of gold among the poor licap. I bit- 
terly wept and wushed that 1 liad liad the heart to 
give thee my all. 


13 

Till-: iiiglit darkened. Our day’s works liad been 
done. We thunght llial the last guest had arrive 
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for the night and the doors in the village were 
all shut. Only some said, the king was to come. 
We laughed and said ''No, it cannot be 1'^ 

It seemed there were knocks at the door 
and we said it was nothing but the wind. We 
put out the lamps and lay down to sleep. Only 
some said, "It is the messenger 1 " W^e laughed 
and said “No, it must be the wind ! 

There came a sound in the dead of the night, 
We sleepily thoiiglit it was the distant thunder, 
The earth shook, the walls rocked, and it troubled^ 
us ill our sleep. Only some said, it was the sound 
of wheels. We said in a drowsy murmur, " No, 
it must be the rumbling of clouds I ” 

The night was still dark when the drum 
sounded. The voice came " Wake up 1 delay 
not 1 " We pressed our hands on our hearts and 
shuddered with fear. Some said, » Lo, there is; 
the king’s Hag ! ” We stood up on our feet and 
cried " There is no time for delay ! '' 

The king has come— but where are lights,: 
where arc wreaths ? Where is the throne to seat 
him ? Oh, shame, Oh, utter shame ! Where Is 
the hall, the decorations ? Some one has said,: 
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‘‘ Vain is this cry ! Greet him willi empty hands, 
lead him into thy rooms all bare I ” 

Open the doors, let the conch* shells bo sounded ! 
In the depth of the nij^ht has come the kin^^ of 
our dark, dreary house. The thunder roars in 
the sky.' The darkness shudders with lij^htninfj. 
Bring out thy tattered piece of mat and spread it 
in the courtyard. With the storm has come of a 
sudden our king of the fearful night. . in,.,-. 

, '• ' .v 


M 




Light, my light, the worUr^ljfing light, the eye-,., 
kissing liglit, heart-swcotcninfn'ifiJvfcVi/i/fj [ 

Ali, the liglit dances, my dai^ih'g;'-"at' ’‘'Itie 
centre of my life ; the light strikes, my darling, 
the chords of my love ; the sky opens, the wind 
runs wild, laughter passes over the earth. 

The butterdics spread their sails on the sea 
of light. Lilies and jasmines surge up on the 
crest of the waves of light. 

The light is shattered into gold on every 
cloud, my darling, and it scatters gems in pro- 
fusion. 
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Mirth spreads (Vom leaf to leaf, my darling, 
and gladness without measure. The heaven's 
river has drowned its hanks and the Hood of joy 
is abroad. 

1<ET all the strains of joy mingle in my last song-. 
the joy that makes the earth How over in the 
riotous excess of the grass, the joy that sets tlio 
twill brothers, life and deatli, dancing over tho 
wide world, the joy that swoops in witli the tem- 
pest, shaking and waking all life with laiiglitor, 
tho joy that sits still with its tears on the open 
red lotus of ]>ain, and the joy tliat throws 
everything it has upon the dust, and knows not 
a word. 


i6 

Yes, I know, this is nothing Init thy love, 0 
beloved of my hoart-this golden light tliat dances 
upon the leaves, these kilo clouds sailing across 
the sky, this passing breeze leaving its coohjess^ 
upon my forehead. 
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Tl.c niovniiif; UrIiI lias H.M-la.l my eyca-lli.s 
is tl,y mes^afia K. my Imarl. Tl,y lare >s baal. 
from above. Uiy eyoa look down on my eyes, ami 
my heart has Louclied ihy Ihcl 


>7 

Ttiv sunbeam comes vipon this oarlii ot mine 
with arms outslrctchea and stands at my door 
the livelous day ti> carry back to tiiy ibet oloiuls 
made of my tears and sigbs and songs. 

With fond dcliglit Hum wrappost al)ont tliy 
starry breast that manllo of misty cloud, Lnrning 
it into numberless shapes and lolds and colouring 

it with hues everebanging. 

It is so light and so Heeling, lomler and tear- 
ful and dark, that is why thou Invest it, C) thou 
spotless and serene. And that is why it may cover 
thy awful while light with its pathetic shadows. 


iS 

Tmk same stream of life that runs througli my 
veins night and day runs through the world and 
dances in rhythmic measures. 
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It is the same life that shoots in joy Lhiough 
the (lust of the earth in luimbeiless blades of grass 
and breaks into tumultuous waves of leaves and 
flowers. 

It is the same life that is nmked in the ocean, 
cradle of birtli and of dealli, in el>l) and in flow. 

I feel my limbs arc made glorious by the touch 
of this world of life. And my pride is from the 
life-throb of ages dancing in my blood this 
moment. 


19 

DiiLiVERANCK is uot for mo in renunciation. I 
feel the embrace of freedom in a thousand bonds 
of delight. 

Thou ever pourest for me the fresh draught of 
thy wine of various colours and fragrance, filling 
this eartlieii vessel to the i)rim. 

My world will light its hundred different lamps 
with thy flame and place them before the altar of 
thy temple. 

No, I will never shut the doors of my senses. 
The delights of sight and hearing and touch will 
bear thy delight, 
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Yes, fill my illusions will biivn into ilUiminn.- 
tion of joy, Jind all my dosircs ripen into IViiiLs 
of love. 


20 

Day after day, O lord of my life, sliall I siaiul 
before thee face to face ? With folded hands, 

0 lord of all worlds, shall 1 stand beiovc thee lace 
to face ? 

Under thy great sky in solitude and silence, 
with luimblo heart shall I stand before thee lace 
to face ? 

In this laborious world of thine, Limiultuous 
with toil and with struggle, among liurrying 
crowds shall I stand before thee face to face ? 

And when my work shall be done in this 
world, O King of kings, alone and speechless shall 

1 stand before thee face to face V 

21 

On the day when dealli will knock at thy door 
what wilt thou offer to him ? 

Oh, I will set before my guest the full vessel 
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iny Hie — I will never let 
hcincls. 


I’ini g\) witli empty 


All the sweet vintage of all my aiiUmin days 
and summer nights, all the earnings and gleanings 
«r my busy life will I place before him at the 

Close of my (lays when death will knock at mv 

door. ^ 


In onesalnlation to thee, my God, let all niy 
senses spread out and touch this world at thy feet. 

Like a rain-cloud of July hnn^j low with its 
burden of unshed almwcrs let all my mind bend 
down at thy door in one siihUalion to thee. 

Let ail my songs gather together their diverse 

strains into a single current and How to a sea of 

silence in one salutation to thee. 

Like a Hock of homesick cranes flying night 
and day hack to their mountain nests let all niy 

hte take its voyage to its eternal home in one 
salutation to thee. 



SELECTIONS FROM THE 
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I AM restless. I £ini iithii'st for fiir-awny things. 
My soul goes out in a longing to touch the 

skirt of the dim distance. 

0 Great Beyond, O Hic keen call of thy 

Ilute 1 

1 forget, I ever forget, that 1 liave no wings 
to Hy, that I am Imuiul in this spot evermore. 


I am eager and wakeful, I am a stranger in a 
strange land. 

Thy breath comes to me whispering an 
impossible hope, 



Thy tongue is known to my hcait as its very 
own. 

0 I'ai'-to-seck, () the keen call ol’ thy lluto ! 

1 'forget, I ever forget, that I know not the 
way, that I have not tlic winged horse. 

i am listless, I am a waiuloror in my heart. 

In the sunny liazo of the languid hours, what 
vast vision of thine takes shape in the blue of 
the sky \ 

0 Farthest end, O the keen call of thy lUite ! 

1 forget, ^ I ever forget, Lliat the gates are shut 
everywhere in the house where I dwell alone ! 


2 

I PLUCKKD your llower, 0 world 1 

I pressed it to iny heart and llie thorn prieked. 
When the day waned and it darkened, I 
found that the dower had faded, but the pain 
remained. 


More dowers will come to 3'ou with perfume 
and pride, O world 1 
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But my time for llowcr-galhcriiig is over, amt 
through the tliuk niglil I have not my rose, only 
the pain remains. 


One morning in the Mower garden a blind girl 
came to olTor me a Mower chain in the cover of 
a lotus leaf. 

I put it round my neck, and tears came to 
my eyes. 

I kissed her and said, “ You arc blind even as 
the llowcrs are. 

“You yourself know not how bonutiful is 
your gift/’ 


4 

Peace, my heart, let the lime for the parting 
be sweet. 

Let it not be a death but completeness. 

Let love melt into memory and pain into 
songs. 

Let the Might through the sky end in the 
folding of the wings over the nest. 
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Let the last touch of your huiuls be ,<>enllc like 
the flower of the iiiji[hl. 

Stand sti|l, O lieauliUil I'bid, for a inoiuent, 
and say your last words in silence, 

I how to you and hold up my lamp to light 
you on your way. 


5 

TRAVF.i.r.RR, must you go ? 

The night is still and the darkness swoons 
upon the forest. 

The lamps arc briglsl in our balcony, tho 
(lowers all fresh, and the youthful eyes still awake, 
Is tlie time for your parting come ? 

Traveller, must you go ? 

We have not bound your feet with our entreat- 
ing arms. 

Your doors arc open. Your horse stands 
saddled at tlie gale. 

If we liavc tried to bar your passage it was 
hut witli our songs. 
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Did we ever try to hold you buck, it was Ijut 
with our eyes. 

Traveller, we are helpless to keep you. We 
Imve only our tears. 

What quenchless (ire glows in your eyes ? 
What restless fever runs in your blood ? 

What call from the dark urges you ? 

What awful incantation have you read among 
the stars In the sky, with a sealed secret 
message the night entered your heart, silent and 
strange ? 


If you do not care for merry meetings, if you 
must have peace, weary heart, we shall put our 
lamps out and silence our harps. 

We shall sit still in the dark in the rustle of 
leaves, and the tired moon will shed pale rays on 
your window, 

O traveller, what sleepless spirit has touched 
you from the heart of the midnight ? 
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A ^VANOKRiNd niadnim, was sceliinK the touol,. 
stone, w,ll, , waited locks, tawny and dnst-ladea, 

-> ody won, to a shadow, his lips ti,ht ptessed, 

the shnt-np doors of I, is lica.d, I, is burning 

eyes like tl,o lamp of a f-low-worm seckiin, its 
mate. ^ 


Before him the endless ocean lom-ed, 

■t'hc gan-ulous waves ceaselessly talked o 

t,-easu,-es, mocking the ig„o,.anee tha 
knew not Ihcir meaning. 

May be he now I, ad no hope remaining, yet 
l.ejm.ldnotrest,forthosea,-oh had hecont his 

sl-y^ tr 

suy lor the iinattainal)le— 

Just as the stars go in cirolos, yet sockino' a 
goal tliat can never be reachetl— ^ ' 

Kven so on the lonely sho,-e the n.adman with 

Si!;::’ “■ 
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One day a village boy came up aiul asked, 
‘fTell me, where did you come at this golden 

chain about your waist ? ” 

The madman started~tho chain that once 
was iron was verily gold ; it was not a dream, but 
he did not know when it had changed. 

He struck his forehead wildly— where, O 
where had he without knowing it achieved success ? 

It had grown into a habit to pick up pebbles 
and touch the chain, and to throw them away 
without looking to see if a change had come ; 
thus the madman found and lost the touchstone, 
The sun was sinking low in the west, the sky 
was of gold. 

The madman returned on his footsteps to seek 
anew the lost treasure, with Ins strength gone, 
his body bent, and his heart in lire dust, like a 
tree uprooted. 


7 

I RKMEMBILH a day in my childhood I lloated a 
paper boat in the ditch. • 
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It was a wet day of July ; I was alone and 
happy over niy play, 

I floated my paper boat in the ditch. 

Suddenly the storm clouds tliicicencd, winds 
came in gusts^ and rain poured in lon'onts, 

l^ills of muddy water rushed and swelled the 
stream and sunk my boat. 

Bitterly I thought in my miml that the storm 
crime on purpose to spoil my happiness ; all its 
malice was against me, 

llie cloudy day of July is long to-day, and I 
have been musing over all those games in life 
wherein I was loser. 

I was blaming my fate for the many trichs it 
played on me, when suddenly I remembered the 
paper boat that sank in the diloli. 


8 

Till! day is not yet done, the fair is not over, the 
fair on the river-bank. 
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I had feared that my time had been sciuan- 
dered and my last penny lost. 

But no, iny brother, I have still something 
left. My fate has not cliealed me of everything. 

The selling and buying arc over. 

All the dues on both sides have been gathered 
in, and it is time for me to go homo. 

But, gatekeeper, do you ask for your toll f 

Do not fear, I have still something left. My 
fate has not cheated me of everything. 

The lull in the wind threatens storm and the 
lowering clouds in the west bode no good. 

The hushed water waits for the wind, 

I hurry to cross the river before the night 
overtakes me. 

0 ferryman, you want your fee I 

Yes, brother, I have still something loft, My 
fate has not cheated me of everything. 

In the wayside under the tree sits the 
beggar. Alas, he looks at my face with a timid 
hope I 
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He thinks I am rich with the day's piolit. 

Yes, brother, I have still soniethiniT loft. My 
late has not cheated me of every thin^^ 


The night grows dark and the road lonely. 
Fireflies gleam among the leaves. 

Who are you that follow me with stealthy 
silent steps ? 

Ah, I know, it is your dcsii-o to rob mo of all 
my gains. I will not disappoint yon I 

For I still have something left, and my fate 
has not cheated mo of everything. 

At midnight I reach home. My hands are 
empty. 

You are waiting with anxious eyes at my door, 
sleepless and silent. 

Like a timorous bird you lly to my breast 
with eager love. 

^y> niy God, much remains still My fate 
has not cheated me of everything. 
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Infinite wealUi is not yoiivs, iny patient ^nd 
dusky mother dust I 

You toil to lill tlie months of your children) 
but food is scarce, 

The gift of gladness that you have for us 
is never poifect. 

The toys that you make lor your children arc 
fragile, 

You cannot satisiy all our hungry hoj)CS, but 
should I desert you for that ? 

Your smile which is slmdowcel with pain is 
sweet to my eyes. 

Your love which knows not fuiniment is dear 
to my heart. 

From your breast you have fed us with life 
but not immortality, that is Avijy your eyes are 
ever wakeful. 

For ages you are working with colour and song, 
yet your heaven is not built, but only its sad 
suggestion. 

Over your creations of beauty there is the 
mist of tears. 
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I will pour my sonars into j-our mule lieart, 
and my love Into your love. 

I ^Yill worship you with labour. 

I have seen your tender lace aiul I love your 
mournful dust, Mother I'huLli. 

10 

In the worUrs audience hall, the simple blade of 
grass sits on the same carpet with Die sunbeam 
and the stars of midnight. 

Thus my songs share their Hoiits in t!\e heart of 
the world with tlic music of the (:h)iuls and forests. 

But, you man ol riches, 3'our wealth has no 
part in the simple grandeur of the sun's glad gold 
and the mellow gleam of the musing moon. 

Ihe blessing of the all-einbraoing shy is not 
shed upon It. 

And when death appears, it piilcs and withers 
and crumbles into dust. 


1 1 

A’l' midnight the would-be ascetic announced : 
‘'this is the lime to give up my home and 
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ssek for God, All, who has held me so long in 
delusion here f ’’ 

God whispered, “ i.” hut the ears of tlie man 
were stopped. 

With a bfiby asleep at her breast lay his wife, 
peacefully sleeping on one side of the bed. 

The man said, '^Who are ye that have fooled 

me so long ? ” 

The voice said again, " ibey ate God, but he 
heard it not. 

The baby cried out in its dream, nesUing close 
to its mother. 

God commanded, “Stop, fool, leave not lliy 
home," but still he heard not. 

God sighed and complained, " Wliy does 
my servant wander to seek me, forsaking 

me ?” 

12 

The fair was on before the teniplo. It had 

rained from the early morning and the day came 

to its end. ’ 

Brighter than all the gladness of the crowd 
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was the hriKht smile <,r a Kid who hoiislit foi „ 
fai tliiiif; a whistle of palm leaf. 

The shrill joy of that whistle l|„atc,l above 
all lauglUcr and noise. 

An endless Ihron/j of pei»pIo ciiine and jostled 
ta8:ether. The road was muUly, tl,e ifv-ei in 
Hood, the Held under water in eeascless rain. 

Greater than all the tnuihios of the erowd wiiiS 
u tittle boy's troiihle -he had not a IhrLhiiiif to 
iniy a hahiled slick. 

His wistful eyes /razinjrat the siiop made this 
whole uieelin/^ o( men so pitilul. 


Thic workman and his wile from tlie west eoimtry 
are busy digRing to make bricks for ihe kiln, 

I hen- little daughter goes to (he landing-place 
by the river, there she has no end of scouring 
and scrubbing of pots and pans. 

Her littia brother, with shaven head and 
blown, naked, mud-covered limbs, follows after 

>ai and waits patiently on the high hank at her 

bidding. 
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She }>’oes bach home wilh Ihe lull pi teller 
poised on her bead, the shining brass pot in her 
left hand, holding the ciiild wilh her right— she 
the tiny servant of her mother, grave with the 
weight of the household cares. 

One day I saw this naked boy sitting with 

legs outstretched. 

In the water his sister sat rubbing a drinking- 
pot with a handful of earth, turning it round and 
round. 

Near by a soft-haired lamb stood grazing along 
the bank. 

It came close to where tlic boy sat and 
suddenly bleated aloud, and tl»e child started 
up and screamed. 

His sister left off cleaning her pot and ran up. 

She took up her brother in one arm and the 
lamb in the other, and dividing her caresses 
between them hound in one bond of affection the 
offspring of beast and man. 


14 

Iv was in May. The sultry noon seemed encU 
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lessly long, The dry earth gaped with tliirst in 
the heat, 

When I heard IVo.n the riverside a voice 
calling, ”Comc, niy djirling !'’ 

I shut my hook and opened tlie window to 
look out. 

I saw a big btirialo witl. nnal-.stainod hide 
standing near the river witli placid, patient eyes' 

and a youth, knee-deep in water, calling it to its 
hath. 

^ I smiled amused and felt a touch of sweetness 
111 iny heart. 


15 

I OFTEN wonder where lie hidden the boundaries 

Oftecognition between man ami the boast whose 
heart knows no spoken language. 

Through what primal pm-njise „ remote 
morning of creation ran the simple path by whieh 
then hearts visited each other. 

Those marks of their constant tread have not 
forgotten.^'’’ '“’g 
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Yet suddenly in some wordless music the 
dim memory Wi\kes up iind the beast gazes into 
the man's face with a tender trust, and the man 
looks down into its eyes with amused affection. 

It seems that the two friends meet masked 
and vaguely know eacli other through the dis- 
guise. 

i6 

Over the green and yellow rice-fields sweep the 
shadows of the autumn clouds followed by the 
swift-chasing sun, 

The bees forget to sip their honey ; clninken 
with light they foolishly liover and hum. 

The ducks in the islands of the river clamour 
ill joy for mere nothing. 

Let none go back home, brothers, this morning, 
let none go to work. 

Let us take the blue sky by storm and plunder 
space as we run. 

Laughter floats in the air like foam on the 
flood. 

Brothers, let us squander our morning in futile 
songs.' 



SELliCTIONS FROM THE CRESCENT 
MOON. 


the home, 

I PACED alone on the road across the field while 
le sunset was hiding its last gold like a miser. 

I he daylight sank deeper and deeper into the 
. hness, and the widowed land, whose harvest 
liatlbeen reaped, lay silont. 

Suddenly a boy's shrill voice rose into the 
ackof L the 

fac^^oflssongacross the hush of the evening. 

His village home lay there at the end of the 
wasteland, beyond the sugar-cane noW, m^n 
among the shadows of the banana and the slender 
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areca paltiij the cocoa-nut and the dark green 
jack-fruit trees, 

I stopped for a moment in my lonely way 
under the starlight, and saw spread before me 
the darlccncd earth surrounding with her arms 
countless homes furnished with cradles and beds, 
mothers' ■ hearts and evening lamps, and young 
lives glad with a gladness that knows nothing of 
its value for the world. 


2 

BAliY’S WAV. 

Ie baby only wanted to, he could lly up to 
heaven this moment. 

It is not for nothing that lie does not leave Us. 
He loves to rest his head on mother’s bOsoiii> 
and cannot ever bear to lose sight of hci\ 

Baby knows all manner of wise words, though 
few on earth can understand their meaning. 

It is not for notliiiig that he never wants to 
speak, 
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Thcj one tiling he wants is to learn motlici'a 
words from niothcr^s lips, 'riuit is why ho looks 
so innocent* 


llaliy had a heap oC gold and pearls, yet he 
came lil;e a beggar on to this earth. 

U is not lor nothing he came in such a 
disguise. 

This dear little naked mendicant preleiuis 
to he utterly helpless, so that lie may heg Ihr 
nioLher’s wealth ol’ love. 

Baby was so iVee iVoni every lie hi the land ol' 
the liny crescent moon. 

It was not lor nothing he gave up his Creedom. 

He knows that there is room lor endless joy 
In mother's little corner of a heart, and it is 
sweeter far than liberty to be caught and pressed 
ill her dear arms, 

Baby never knew how to cry, He tlwelL in 
the land of perfect bliss. 

It is not for nothing he has chosen to shed 
tears. 
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Though with the smile of his doiii' hice he 
draws mother's yearning heart to him, yet his 
little cries over tiny troubles weave the double 
bond of pity and love. 


3 

SLEEP-STIiALKir. 

Who stole sleep from baby’s eyes ? I must 
know. 

Clasping her pitcher to her waist mother went 
to fetch water from the village near by. 

It was noon. The children's playtime was 
over ; the ducks in the pond were silent. 

The shepherd boy lay asleep under the shadow 
of the banyan tree. 

The crane stood grave and still in the swamp 
near the mango grove. 

In tire meanwhile the Sleep-stealer came, and 
snaLcliing sleep from baby's eyes, Hew away. 

When mother came back she found baby 
travelling the room over on all fours. 

Who stole sleep from our baby's eyes ? 1 
must know. I must find her and chain her up. 
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I must look intotimt dark cave, whore, through 
boulders and scowling stones, tricltles a tiny 
stream. 

I must search in the drowsy sliacle of the 
hahila grove,, where pigeons coo in their corner, 
and fairies' anklets tinkle in the stillness of starry 
nights. 

In the evening 1 will peep into iho whispering 
silence of the bamboo forest, whore llre-llies 
squander their light, and will ask every creature 
I meet, '^Can anybody toll mo wlierc the Sleep- 
stealer lives ?" ‘ 

Who stole sleep from baby's eyes ? I must 
know. 

Shouldn't 1 give her a good lesson if I could 
only catch her ! 

I would raid her nest and see where she hoards 
all her stolen sleep. 

I would plunder it all, and carry it home. 

I would bind her two wings securely, set her 
on the bank of the river, and then let her iday 

fishing with a reed among the rushes and 
water-lilies. 
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When the marketing is over in the evening, 
and the village children sit in their mothers’ kps, 
then the night birds will mockingly din her ears 

with : 

« Whose sleep will you steal now ? ” 


4 

WHEN AND WHY. 

When I bring you coloured toys, my child, I 
understand why there is such a play of colours on 
clouds, on water, and why flowers are painted 
in tints— when I give coloured toys to you, my 
child. 

When I sing to make you dance, I truly know 
why there is music in leaves, and why waves send 
their chorus of voices to the heart of the listen- 
ing earth— when I sing to make you dance. 

When I bring sweet things to your greedy 
hands, I know why there is honey in the cup of 
the flower, and why fruits are secretly filled with 
sweet juice— when I bring sweet things to your 
greedy hands. 



•sia.i-rrio/s’s i.iioAf 


When I kiss y„„,. u, ,„ak„ y,.„ sinil,,, 
to .ng I surely „„de, stand „l,aL ,,leasurc slroaui 

liKl'l, and wlu.l delight 
ho suiiuuer breeze brings to iny body-rvhen I 
Kiss you to make you smile, 


rai*: juDcii-:. 

- 

How Sbonirl you know how dear bo ean bo 
«hen you try to weigh l,is ,„erits against his 

0 When I must punish hint ho becotttes all the 
nioie a pait of my being. 

When I cause his tears to come my heart 
weeps with him, ^ 

I alone have a right to blame and ptmislK for 

he only may chastise who loves. 
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6 

PLAYTHINGS, 

Cmii.Dj how happy you aro sitting in the cUist, 
playing with a broken twig all the morning. 

I smile at your play with that little bit of a 
broken twig. 

I am busy with niy accounts, adding up 
figures by tlio hour. 

Perhaps you glance at me and think, " What 
a stupid game to spoil your morning with 1 " 

Child, I have forgotten the art of being absorb- 
ed in sticks and nuid-pics. 

I seek out costly playthings, and gather lumps 
of gold and silver. 

With whatever you find you create your glad 
games, I spend both my time and my strength 
over things I never can obtain. 

In my frail canoe I struggle to cross the sea 
of desire, and forget that I too am playing a 


game. 
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CLOUDS AND WAVKS, 

Mother, the folk wiio live up in Uio clouds call 
out to niG— 

" We fi-om II, c 
ilay ends. 

We play with the (golden dawn, we play with 
the silver moon. 

I ask, « But, how am I to jjet up to you ? »» 
They answer, “Come to the edge of the 
earth, lift up your hands to the sky, and you will 
he taken up into the clouds,’’ 

" My mother is waiting for mo at home,” I 
say, ^ “ Mow can I leave her and come ?” 

Then they smile and float away. 

But I know a nicer game than that, mother. 

I shall be the cloud and you the moon. 

I shall cover you with both my hands, and our 

liouse-top will bo the blue sky. 

ihe folk who live in the waves call out to me- 
V\e smg from morning till nisrht ; on and 
on we travel and know not where we pass.” 
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ask, But, how am I to join you ? ” 

;iiey toll mo, " Come to the edge of the 
e and stand with your eyes tight shut, and 
will be carriod out upon the waves." 
say, “ My niother always wants me at 

0 in the evening— how can I leave her 
go ?” 

I'hen they smile, dance and pass by. 

But I know a better game than that. 

t will be the waves and you will be a strange 

re, 

1 shall roll on and on and on, and break upon 
r lap with laughter. 

And no one in the world will know where we 
li are, 


8 

THK. CHAMPA FLOWER, 

:‘POSiNO I became a chant/ia flower, just for 
, and grew on a branch high up that tree, and 
>ok in the wind with laugliler and danced upon 
s newly budded leaves, would you know me, 
)tber ? 
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SKI.KC’riONS 


You would cjillj *' Jiaby, wiicio aiu you imd 
I siuuilcl laii/iib to mysull'aiul keep <[uiLt! (piicL. 

I should slyly open my petals and watcli you 
at your work. 

When aacr your bath, with wet hair spread 
on your shoulders, you w'alked Lhrou'ih tlie shadow 
of the tree to the little eourl where you 

say your prayers, you would iioLiet! the seeiiL of 
the (lower, but not know that it (;aiiio I'roni me. 

When alter the midday meal you sat at the 
window roadinjj and the tree’s shadow 

fell over your hair and your lap, I should lling my 
wee little shadow on to the pa^^e of your hook, 
just where you were rcadiufr. 

But would you guess that it was the liny 
shadow of your little chlltl ? 

When in the evening you wont to the cow- 
shed with the lighted itrinp in 3'our hand, I should 
suddenly drop on to the earth again and b(,i )-()iir 
own baby once more, and beg j-ou to tell mo 
a story. 


“ Wliere have you been, you naughty child ?” 

I won't tell you, mother.” That’s what you 
and I would say then. 



tiik cuesc1':n't moon 
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FAIRYI.AND. 

If' people CJime to know where \\\y kin^-’^i palnco 

is, it woukl vanish into the aii. 

The walla are of white silver aiul the rool oi 

shining gold. 

The queen lives in ii palace with seven couiL- 
yarcls, and she wears a jewel that cost all the 

wealth of seven kingdoms. 

But let mo tell you, mother, in a whisper, 

where my king’s palace is. 

It is at the corner of our terrace where the 

pot of the ////s/ plant stands. 

The princess lies sleeping on the far-away 
shore of the seven impassable seas. 

There is none in the world who can liiul hei 

but myself. 

She has bracelets on her arms and pearl drops 
in her ears ; her hair sweeps down upon the lloor. 

She will wake when 1 touch her with my 
masio wand, and jewels will fall from her lips when 

she smiles. 



.ir, 


SKIJ-rTIO.VS 


I^IIL lilt mu wliispur in your car, inoLlicr • i ■ 

t'-- in the o«,™r or.n„ te.n.;rSI^ 

»nhe^Av plant sla.uk the pot 

When it is time To.- you lo jruuo the rive, r 

your h,Uh, Slep up u, that levraoe ou tl.o root “ 

waii. :;i;uS.r" 

Only puss is alloivud t„ conn, wit I, 

Who. the harhuH„r:o; e 


'•I'HI! rainy i 3 ay^ 

2r:r 

childj do not go out ! 

E” ii:: : z 
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cows with their diiiffiloa wings are s.ten on 
tamarind branches, and Urc eastern bank ol 
river is hannted by a deepening gloom. 

Our cow is lowing loud, lied at the lence. 

0 child, wait here till I bting l>«>' 

'‘"’ilon have crowded into the Hooded lield to 
catch the fishes as they escape from the ^ ovot- 
llowing ponds! the rain water is running m ill. 
through the narrow lanes, like a laugimg my 
who has run away from liis mother to tease hei. 

Listen, someone is shouting for the boatman 

^O^hikl, the daylight is dim, and the crossing 
at the ferry is dosed. 

The sky seems to ride first upon the madl> - 
rushing rain ; the water in the river is loud |md 
impatient ; women have hastened home eailj hom 
the Ganges with their filletl pitchers. 

The evening lamps must be made ready, 

O child, do not go out 1 





■SliMCCTIONS r-ROM 


The voad to the market ia desolate, the la„o 
0 the nver ,s shppery. The wind is roaring a„<i 
Ukkhng antong the ban, boo branches hke ^ 
'' iltl beast taiifflcd in a nd. 


1 1 


BOATS. 

by day I lloat ,»y paper boats one by one 
tiown the nmniiij;); slreani. 



I load ,„y little boats with |,„„,ers front 
gi>i‘len,and hope that these blooms of the 

j’"”'" in the nighl. 

sty and''l!e\h7liu'ir'e|''T 

boats ! "'dh niy 
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When night comes I burj^ niy face in my arms 
and dream that my paper boats float on and on 
under the midnight stars. 

The fairies of sleep are sailing in them, and 
the lading is their baskets full of dreams. 


12 

THE FLOWER-SCHOOL. 

When storm clouds rumble in the sky and June 
showers come down, 

The moist east wind comes marching over 
the heath to blow its bagpipes among the 
bamboos. 

Then crowds of flowers come out of a sudden, 
from nobody knows where, and dance upon the 
grass in wild glee. 

Mother, I really think the flowers go to school 
imdergroinul. 

They do their lessons with doors shut, and 
if they want to come out to play before it is time, 
their master makes them stand in a corner. 



5 ^ 


SKI.KCTIOXS I'KOM 


When thcj rains conn; they have tlioir Imli- 
(lays. 

Branches clasli to.t^cther in the forest, and the 
leaves rustle in the wild wind, tlie Llunulcr-clouds 
clap their f.iant hands and Liu; Ilower children 
nisli out in dresses of pink and yellow and white. 

Do you know, mother, their home is in the 
sliy, where the stars arc. 

Haven’t you seen liow eager they are to get 

there ? Don’t yon know wliy they are in such a 
luirry ? 

01 course, I can guess to wliom they raise their 
aims : titcy have their mother as I have my 
own. 


^3 

THK TiBRO. 

Mother, let us imagine we are travelling, and 
passing tliroiigh a strange and dangerous country. 

^ou are riding in a palaiupiin and I am trotting 
by you on a red horse. 
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U is cvoning and Ihc sun goes down, ihu 
waste of lies wan and grey before us. 

The land is desolate and barren. 

You are frightened and thinking—'^ I know 

not where we have coniu to/' 

I say to you, Motlior, do not be afraid.” 


The meadow is prickly with spiky grass, and 
through it runs a narrow broken path. 

There are no cattle to be seen in the wide 
field ; they have gone to their village stalls. 

It grows dark and dim on the land and sky, 
and we cannot tell where we are going. 

Suddenly you call me and ask me in a whisiier, 
“ What light is that near the bank ? ’* 


Just then there bursts out a fearful yell, and 
figures come running towards us. 

You sit crouched in your palanquin and repeat 

the names of the gods in prayer. 

The bearers, shaking in terror, hide them- 
selves in the thorny bush. 

I shout to you, "Don't be afraid,-; 

I am heve/’ 


\ 



■'i' sKi.Kci'io.vs 

With Inns slicks in tlunr In.n.ls n,ul hair all 

'Vila nbnnt ihoh- hnn.ls, i|,ny „„„n nearer and 
nearer. '' 

I sliont, “ Mavu a i y„„ 
step more and yon are dead men.’’ 

xiioy sivc annther terrible yell rml, 
forward. 

You clutch niy hand and saj-, “ Ibcar boy, for 
lieavens sake, keep away from tliuin." 

I say, "Mfdlier, just yon wateli nuj.” 

'I'i-on I spar n,y hnrse for n wild sallop, ami 
my sword and Inielclur dash asainst eadi other, 

ilm lisht hccomos so fearful, mother, that it 
would g,vo you a eold shudder could 5.01, see it 
from your palamiuin, 

Many of thorn lly, and t. sroat irumbor are 
cut to pieces, 

I Inrow you are thinking, silting nil hy your- 
self, Uiat yom- boy must he dead hy this time, 

Bnt l come to you all stained with blood, and 
say, Mother, the fight is over now." 

Yon come out and kiss mo, pressing ino to 
yaui heart, and you say to yoiu'scli; 



■rill': f:ui':sci'‘.NT moon 

a I don’t know wlml I should doil'l hiuln’t 
mv boy to escort me.” 

A IhousiMul useless things lu>in'C» ‘'''5' ''‘ter 
day, and svhy couldn't such a lUinK come true by 

chance ? 

It would l)e like a story in a book. 

My bvothor would say, “ I» >1 1'“®''^'“ ^ ^ 
always thought ho was so delicate 1” 

Ouv village peoide would all say in amazement, 
" Was it not lucky that Iho boy was with lus 

mother 


Id 

Tl-lli; liND. 

li' is time for mo to go, mother ; I am going. 
When in the paling darkness of the lonely dawn 
you stretch out your arms for your baby m he 
bed. I shall say, *' Itaby is not there! -mothe, 

^ S' become a delicate draught of air and 
caress you ; and 1 shall be ripples in the water 
when you bathe, and kiss you and kiss you again. 
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'■'"'7'' ''•'■"•'-'V i.U,, yo>„. 

‘Wis, vSleep, niollior, slec|>.” 

Le„ ' 'vl,llo yo. 

'M’o!.it"!!f'yw!rLoi!'rr; 'r' 

oiyou^iLr 

into the 1 ':;::' 

"M'oiir heart alUIuy. 

aimtie will conic will, / ■ 
aiHl will ask « vvi ■ /'/A^pre.sents 

Mother, yd .islor 

pnpiis or 

niy son]." . > , JS m my hod}' and in 
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THE FIRST JASMINES. 

Ah, these jasmines, these white jasmines ! 

I seem to remember the first clay when I 
filled my hands with these jasmines, these white 
jasmines. 

I have loved the sunlight, the sky and the 
green .earth ; 

I have heard the liquid murmur of the river 
through the darkness of midnight ; 

Autumn sunsets have come to me at the bend 
of a road in the lonely waste, like a bride raising 

her veil to accept her lover. 

Yet my memory is still sweet with the first 
white jasmines that I held in my hand when I was 
a child. 

Many a glad day has come in my life, and 
I have laughed with merr>'makers on festival 
nights, 

On grey mornings of rain I have crooned 
many an idle song. 



i hnvQ worn round my neck i),^ . ■ 

“ iJTi '°'r 

JCi niy heart is swcoi witii «i 
^ was II child. 'huuIs when 


Jt^'^M•l)JC'n()^^ 

cosslt "'■ - "-Hire, I 

In’s way. ^ hand 
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Keep hia tvuat, le:id him straiKlit and bless him. 
Lay yoiu- luuul on his head, and pray that 
though the waves luulevnoath grow threatening^ 
yet the breath from above may come and iill his 
Lils and waft him to the haven of peace. ^ 

Forget him not in your hurry, let him come 

to j'our heart and bless him. 


17 

THl-v CHILD-ANGKL. 

Thev clamour and light, they doubt and despair, 
they know no end to their wranglings. 

Let your life come amongst them like a llame 
of light, my child, unllickcring and pure, and 

delight them into silence. 

They are cruel in their greed and their envy, 
their words are like hidden knives thii-sting for 
blood. 

Go and stand amidst their scowling hearts, my 
child, and let your gentle eyes fall upon them like 
the forgiving peace of the evening over the strife- 

of the day. 




SKI.l'CTlo.S'S i'Ko.M 


l.et II, em see yom- liu-,., ,„y and t,,„ 

"’'"'""’K “f Ll'ii'fl-s ; Id II, cm love 
you u,„l thus l„,-o each „U,u,-. ; 

C,„„o a,„l lake you,' .seal i„ the, bosom of fc 

l>'dlloss, ..,y child. At sun.iHc ope,, ami ,ai, 

you, l,ca,t hkc a blosso„iii,(> ilowci', ami at sunset 

bcml yo„v head a,ul in siloiico couiplole the woi- 
ship of the (lay. 


iS 


TUK LAvSr BARGAIN. 

" Come and hiVe me," I c ied, while i., the morn ’ 
nig I was walking on iho stonc-pavecl road. 

Sword m hand, the King came in his chariot. ' 

io held ,„y hand and said, " I will hiie yoif 
With my power.” ^ 

But his power coimted for nought, and he 
went away m his chariot. 

the houses stood 
With shut doors. ; 

I wandered along the crooked lane. 
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All old man came out with his bag of gold, 

He pondered and said, “ I will hire you with 
my money.” 

He weighed his coins one by one, but I 
turned away, 

It was evening, The garden hedge was all 
aflower. 

The fair maid came out and said, » I will 
hire you with a smile." 

Her smile paled and melted into teat's, and 
she went back alone into the dark. 

The sun glistened on the sand, and the sea 
waves broke waywardly. 

A child sat playing with shells. 

He raised his head and seemed to know me, 
and said, " I hire you with nothing." 

Prom thenceforward that bargain struck in 
child's play made me a free man. 



SKI, ACTIONS 1-R(,)M I'klJIT- 
C/Vnil-RlNd. 

I 

I'AK below (lowed the jiinina, Hwill and clear, 
above frowned the jutlin}( ijuniv. 

Hills dark witli the woods :uul scarred with 
the torrents were f<athei-o<l arouiul. 

Clovinda, the «reat Sikh toacdier, sat on the 
rock reading sci-iptures, when Uaghunatli, Im 
disciple, proud ol his wealth, came and bowed to 
him and said, " I have brought iny poor present 
unworthy of your acceptance/" 

Ihus saying lie displayed luilbre the teaclicr 
a pair of gold bangles wrought with costly stones. 



I'RUrr-C.ATI-IEUlNG , 

OI 

The master took up one of them, twirlincr jt 
round his finger, and the diamonds darted sluifLg 
of light. 

Suddenly it slipped from his hand and rolled 
down the bank, into the ^Yatel•, 

" AiaSi" screamed Ragluinatb, and jumped 
into the stream, 

The teacher set his eyes upon his book, and the 
water held and hid what it stole and went its waj-, 

The daylight faded when Ragluinalli came 
back to the teacher tired and dripping. 

He panted and said, “ I can still get it back 
if you show me \Yliere It fell." 

The teacher took up the remaining bangle • 
and throwing it into the water saidj “ It is there.’* 

i 

To move is to meet you every moment, 

Fellow-traveller I 

It is to siilg to the falling of your feet. 

He whom your breath touches does not glide 
by the slielter of the bank. 

He spreads a reckless sail to the wind and 
rides the turbulent water, 
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He who throws his doors open and steps 
onward receives your greetin'^. 

He does not stay to coiiiiL his gain or to 
mourn his loss ; his lieart beats the dnim Cor 1^ 
march, for that is to inarch with 3'oii every stop, 

Hcllow- traveller I 


3 

SuDAs, the gardener, pluclcod iVom his latik the 
last lotus left by the ravage of winter and wont 
to sell it to the king at the palace gate. 

There he met a traveller who said to him, 

Ask your price for the last lotus,— I shall orior 
Jt to Lord Buddha." 

Suefe said, .-ifyoa oncKoltlcii w«,v//,7 il 
■wdl be yours.” 

The traveller paid Iti 


«.shedtobuythenower,forhe™ on his way 

o seaL.a Bad<.ha,a,Hn.t,,ou,U, -- K J.:,:, 



inUUT r.ATHEUING 


When Llic KEirdciici* said he had been offered 
roiden Lhe kin{][ olHered him ten^ but the 

vellcv doubled the price. 

The gardener, being greedy, imagined a greater 
in from him for whose sake they were bidding. 
He bowed and said, " I cannot sell this 

-US,-’' 

In luishod shade of the mango grove 

yoiicl the city wall Sudfis stood l)efore Lord 
iddhn^ on whose lips sat the silence of love and 
hose eyes beamed peace like the morning* star of 
e dew-washed autumn. 

SiuIjIs looked in lus face and put the lotus at 
s feet and bowed his liead to the dust. 

Buddha smiled and asked, “What is your wish, 

ly son V* 

Sudas cried, “The least touch of your feet.” 


4 

anaTAN was telling his beads by the Ganges 
dien a Brahmin in rags came to him and said, 
Helio me, I am poor I” 



SKI.KCTIMMS 

“Sly alms-howl is all (hat is my own '• sni,! 

«a.>^Un-Mhavo«ivenawayovoayi,,4M:’i;‘' 

lint „,y Jo,,, Shiva ,a„no to me i„ 

<l>«.ims, saul the llralimin, «a,ul ooimselled nie 
to coiiio to you/' 

Sanatan amhieiily rcmomhcrcd ho hat! picked 

p*- «».« . 1 .. ,d„,L;., 

LriTd ' ““ "«» 

need It hid it ui the sands. 


won '^'‘'■>'”"1, Who 

''oiidciitift dufij up the slono, 

av B'Whmin sat on the earth anti mused alone 

111 the sun went down hehintl the ti'ees, and 
cowheids ^Ycnt hoipc Avith their cuttle. 


nnd'^^a'itl ‘-'mT 

a (1 sa.d. Master, give me the least fraction of 
won!'' °f the 

into the 
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5 

" Who among you will take up the dut}^ of 
feeding the hungry ?” Lord Buddha asked his 
followers when famine raged at Shravasti. 

Ratnakar, the banker, hung his head and said, 
Much more is needed than all my wealth to 
feed the hungry.'' 

Jaysen, the chief of the King's army, said, “ I 
would gladly give my life's blood, but there is not 
enough food in my house.’’ 

Dharmapfil, who owned broad acres of land, 
said with a sigh, " The drought demon has suclied 
my fields dry. I know not how to pay the King’s 
dues." 

Then rose Supriya, the mendicant's daughter. 

She bowed to all and meekly said, " I will 
feed the hungry." 

How ?" they cried in surprise, 
you hope to fulfil, that vow?" 

5 + 6 


“ How can 



-SKMiCTIONS I.|U),\j 

wi„«. fct those tinUlios „.ilh anidoh 
liK hreast of a smlilcii t 
ll«;v»ke up startled, an.l the lia|,t 
nomiuiH liinip ■.Struck liis rorj>iviii<r t-yes. - . 

H w:»s the (liincinK Kil l, starred with jc.vdst 
clouded with a pale-blue inaiitlc, drunk with the 


wine of her youth. 


She lowered her lamp and saw the yoiins face 
misterely beautiful. ■■ ’ 

oi^ivc int, ) oun^ asceUe, ' said the woinati; 
graciously come to my imuse. Tlie dusty earth 
IS not a (it bed lor you.” 

The ascctiu answerotl, Woiuan, «'o „„ yo„r 
"’fly; when the time is ripe I will come i,, you,” 

Smlrlenly the black uif-ht showetl its teeth In 
a Hash o( lightning. 

'I-he storm srowletl from tite contcr of the 
i>kyi and llie woman trembled in jbal'. 
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Gay notes of the llute came floating in the 
warm spring air from afar. 

The citizens had gone to the woods, to the 
festival of flowers. 

From the mid-sky gazed the full moon on the 
shadows of the silent town. 

The young ascetic was walking in the lonely 
street, while overhead tire lovesick kocls urged 
from the mango branclres their sleepless plaint. 

Upagupta passed through tire city gates, and 
stood at the base of the rampart. 

What woman lay in the shadow of the wall at 
his feet, struck with the black pestilence, her 
body spotted with sores, hurriedly driven away 
from the town ? 

The ascetic sat by her side, taking her head 
on his knees, and moistened her lips with water 
and smeared her body with balm. 

"Who are you, merciful one?’' asked the 
woman. 

"The time, at last, has come to visit you, and 
I am here,'" replied the young ascetic. 
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8 

OVKR Ulo relic of Lortl Hiulillia Kin}* BimbisSr 
built 11 shrine, a salulalion in white niiublc. 

Tliere in the eveiiin|( would conic all the 
brides and daiiKliters of llio Kin/f’s house to offer 
llowcvs and lij^Iit huups, 

When the son became kin/i in his time he 
washed his failier's creed away with lilood, and 
lit sacriiicial (ires willi its sacretl luioks. 

i he aulunin day was dyiu^^ 

The oveninK <>!' worship was near. 

Sluiinali, the (|tieon s maid, devoted to Lord 
Buddha, having bathed in holy watei', aiul decked 
the golden Iray with lamps and fresh white 
blossoms, silently raised her rlark eyes to the 
queen’s face. 

The queen shuddered in fear ami said, '' Do 
you not know, foolish girl, tliat death is the 
penalty for the one who brings worship to 
lluddlia’s shrine ? 

Such is the king’s will.’’ 
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Shrimati bowed to the queen, and turning 
awa)' from her door came and stood before 
Amita, the newl}" wed bride of the king’s son. 

A mirror of burnished gold on her lap, tlie 
newly wed bride was braiding her dark long 
tresses and painting the red spot of good luck at 
the parting of her hair. 

Her hands trembled when she saw the young 
maid, and she cried, “What fearful peril would 
you bring me ? Leave me tin's instant.” 

Princess Shukla sat at the window reading her 
book of romance by tite light of the setting 
sun. 

She started when she saw at her door the 
maid with the sacred offerings 

Her book fell down from her lap, and she 
whispered in Shriinati’s ears, “ Rush not to death, 
daring woman !" 

Shrimati walked from door to door. 

She raised her head and cried, “ O women of 
the Icing's house, hasten I 

The time for our Lord’s worship is come T 
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liK’c iuiii some 


iconic sluil ihiiif doors m 
I'ovilcd iuT. 

Thu |,„t siciun ol- cluyli'Klu fto,,, n,^ 

bronze dome oftlic palace tower. 

Deep shadows settled in street corners : the 
bustle ol the city was inished : the |roi,j;r j^i; 

Leniplo or Shiva amioiinced the lime of tlic even- 
"If? prayer. 

In the dark orihoantumn eveniii,f, deep as a 
limpid lake, stars throbbed with li^dib when the 
guards of the palace .i.arden were startled to see 

tbioughibetrcosarowonamps hiirnin^r at the 
shrine ol' Buddha. 

^ they ran witbthoir swords unsheathed, cryiim, 
Who are you, foolish irno, reckless of death ? " 


'"lam Sbrimati,’* replied a sweet voice, ‘Hlie 
servant of Lord Buddha.” 


riie iie.xt momeiU her heart's blood coloured 
the cold marble witli its red. 

And in the still hour of stars died the light 
of Uie last lamp of worship at tlie foot of the 
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9 

Tulsidas, the ]^oel, was wandering, deep in 
thought, by the Ganges, in tliat lonely spot where 
they burn their dead. 

He found a woman sitting at the feet of the 
corpse of her dead husband, gaily dressed as for 
a wedding. 

She rose as she saw him, bowed to him, and 
said, “ Permit me, Master, with your blessing, 
to follow my husband to heaven."' 

“Why such hurry, my daughter?" asked 
Tulsidas. “ Is not this earth also His who made 
heaven 

“ For heaven I do not long," said the woman. 
“ I want my husband," 

Tulsidas smiled and said to lier, Go back to 
3'our home, my child. Before the month is over 
5'ou will find your husband.’" 

The woman went back with glad hope. 
Tulsidas came to her every day and gave her 
high thoughts to think, till her heart was filled 
to the brim with divine love. 
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When the month w.is scarcely over, her neigh, 
hours came to her, asking, " Woman, have you 
found your husband ? ” 

The widow smiled and said, " I have/' 

Eagerly they asked, Where is lie 

"In my heart is niy lord, one with me," said 
the woman. 


10 


liiu sun had set on the western margin of the 
river among the tangle of the forest. 

The hermit boys had brought the cattle home, 
and sat round the fire to listen to the master, 
Gautama, when a strange boy came, and greeted 
him with fruits and flowers, and, bowing low at 
his feet, spoke in a bird-like voice— « Lord, I 
have come to thee to be taken into the patli of 
the supreme Truth. 

My name is Satyakama.” 

Blessings be on thy head,^^ said the master." 

" Of what clan art thou, my child ? It is 
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only fitting for ji Brahmin to aspire to the highest 
wisdom.” 

'' Master/' answered the boy, " 1 know not 
of what clan I am. I shall go and ask my 
mother.” 


lluis saying, Satyakania took leave, and wad- 
ing across the shallow stream, came back to his 
mother's hut, which stood at the end of the sandy 
waste at the edge of the sleeping village. 

The lamp burnt dimly in the room, and the 
mother stood at the door in the dark waiting 
for her son's return 

Slie clasped him to her bosom, kissed him 
on his hair, and asked him of his errand to the 
master. 

What is the name of -my father, dear 
mother ?” asked the boy. 

‘ It is only fitting for a Brahmin to aspire 
to the highest wisdom,' said Lord Gautama to nie,” 
The woman lowered her eyes, and spoke in 
a whisper. 

Jn my youth I was poor and had many 
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masters. Thou didst conu; to lliy mother Jahrilas 
[ arms, my darling', who had no luisbatul.'’ 

The early rays of the sun i^li.sUmed on the lice 
tops of the forest licnuiia/(<!. 

The students, with their tanj^led liair still wet 
with their moniiiiK bath, sal mulor the ancient 
tree, before the. master. 

Tlierc came Satyalulma. 

He bowed low at llio feet of the sago, iiiul 
stood silent. 

'' Tell me/' the great Lcaclicr asked hhii, " of 
what clan ait lliou V 

" My lord/' he answored, " I know it not, 
My mother said wlien I asked lier, ' 1 Imd served 
many masters in my youth, and thou hadsL come 
to thy mother JabrdiVs arms, wlio bad no husband.”' 

riieie rose a 'murmur like the angry liiim of 
bees disturbed in their hive j and the students mut- 
tered at the shameless insoleneo of that outcast. 

Master Gautama rose from his scat, stretched 
out his arms, took the boy to bis bosom, and 
said, ‘'Best of all Brahmins art thou, my child. 
Ihou hast the noblest heritage of triitli/' 
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J 1 

Li-: r me not jiijiy to be sheltered from dangers^ 
but Lo be I'eailess in facing them. 

Let me not beg for the stilling of my paiiij but 
for the heart to conquer it. 

Let me not look for allies in life's battle field, 
but to my own strength. 

Let me not crave in anxious fear to be saved, 
but hope for the patience to win my freedom. 

Grant me that I may not be a coward, feeling 
your mercy in my success alone ; but let me find 
the grasp of )’Our liand in my failure. 


12 

Keep me at your door ever attending to your 
wislies, and let me go about in your Kingdom 
accepting your call. 

Let me not sink and disappear in the depth 
of languor. 

Let not my life be worn out to tatters by 
pemivy of waste, 



7S SEIJ'XTIONS FROM l-RmT-OATMKIONO 

Let not those doubts encoinpEiss me, the 

dust of distractions. 

Let me not pursue many patiis to fiallier 
many things. 

Let me not bond my heart to the yoke of 
the many. 

^ Let me hold my head high in the courage and 
pride of being your servant. 



SONGS FROM THF CYCVM OF 
SPRING. 


The of Sftrhig arc abroad. There arc 

songs in the nistlhig bamboo leaves, in birds' 
tiesis, and in hhssoining branches. 


r 

SONG OF Tl-IK BAMBOO. 

0 Soui'H WinJ, the Wanderer, come and rock me, 

Rouse me into the rapture of new loaves. 

1 am the wayside liamboo tree, waiting for yoiu 

breath 

To tingle life into my branches. 

O South Wind, the Wanderer, my dwelling is in 
the end ol the lane. 



So 
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I know your wayfaring, and the language of 
your footsteps. 

^our least touch thrills me out of my 
slumber, 

Your whisper gleans my seo-ets. 


2 

SONG OF THE BIRD. 

rnri; sky pours its light into our liearts, 
e (ill Elie sky with songs in answer, 

We pelt the air with our notes, 

Wlieii the air stirs our wings with its matiness, 
0 Flame of the Forest, 

All your flower-torches are ablaze ; 

You liave kissed our songs red with tlie passion 
of your youth. 

In the spring breeze the mango-blossoms launch 

their messages to the unknown. 

And the new leaves dream aloud all day, 

0 Sinsh, you have cast your perfume-net 
round our hearts, 

Drawing them out in soiig-s. 


'nil*. cvr.i.K OK si’UiNO 


SONG OI'- Til 1C liUTSSOMING CMAMl’AK 

My shatlow (Iniices in your waves, 

IwcrilowiiiK rivov, , 

I, iho blossomi.,!! champak, aU...I «.>movecl <„i 

bank, 

With my llowev-vigils. 

Jty inovonionl (Uvells in ll.e stillnoss of m:y JepUi, 

' In lluMlclioiousWrtli of new loaves, 

In Hood of llovvers, 

In unseen urge of new life lowards Ike light. 

Us stirring thrills the sky, and the silence of the 
dawn is moved. 


SONG Ol‘ 

Thk lire of April leaps from forest to forest,, 

Plashing up in leaves and llowers from all 

nooks and corners. 

The sky is lluiaiess with colours, 

The air delirious with songs 
The wind-lost branches of the woodland 
Spread their unrest in our blood. 
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Tile air is filled with bewilderment of mirth ; 

And the breeze rushes from (lower to flower 
disking their names. ’ 


5 

SONG OF THE HAND OF YOUTHS. 

Wii are free, my friends, from the fear of work, 

For we know that work is play, -the pby of 

It is Play, to fight and toss, 

between life and death • 

It -3 Plaj- that hashes i„ the laughter of light in 
the infinite heart ; 

It roars in the wind, 

and surges in the sea. 

Play blooms in flower 

and ripens in fruit, 

In the sunshine of eternal youth. 

Hay bursts up in the blood-red lire, 

and licks into ashes the decaying 
and the dead. 
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[ Spniiir\-i Ih’yaliU hy (0 rob M-hiicr of his oulfil 
of ago. ] 


6 

SONG OF THU HUUALDS OF SPRING. 

Wic seek our playmales, 

WaUiuR them up from all corners 
before it is morning. 

We call them in bird songs, 

fleclton them in nodding branches. 

We spread our spell for lliem 
In tlie splendour of clouds. 

We laugh at- solemn Death 
Till he joins in our laughter. 

We tear open Time's purse, 

Taking back his plunder from him. 

You shall lose your heart to us, O Winter. 

It will gleam in the trembling leaves 
And break into liowers. 
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S()N(; ()|.- WIXTKR, 

I-kavk me, lei me ^r,,. 

' ■’",!' lor Ihe |K.aco c.r ,he 

llOKCll slioic. 

Your liuii-htcr is untimely, my li icds. 

" ‘ 7 V‘' 

of the Newcomer, ^ 

AikUII things ,lruw me lumk ngnin into the 
oaneiiig rmjr of Uieir hearts. 


«0NG ok ri-IH 

We sinll 'vi'Hle, , 
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SONG OP THE BAND OP YOUi'HS, 

Wi2 move and move without vest. 

We move while the wanderer's stars shine in the 
sky and fade. ' ‘ ; 

We piay tlie tune of the road, 

While onr limbs scatter away the laughter o 

movement,. . 

And our many coloured mantle of 5 

llutters about in the aii. 

We move and move without rest. 

Worhl, the Hover, loves his comrades of tim 
voad. 

His call comes across the sky, 

■l-l,e seasons lead the way, strewing the path 

with (IpwerSi 



(I1J 


^OiVG ()!«' T/ii,^ fiiM>. . 

«™vo ho looli, 

huiKhably .Iw, 

^O'v solemnly ,, 

,,e|p ,oV , ■ ' ' 

'si'ohes lionie, l'''»solf bufara lie 

his pilgrim's robe 
IM(() lllo (Il'QOO ..f i| , 

; ul c^ 

heart shall burst"'!' Timur'" “'''" '' 
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1 1 

SONG Ob' Till'* MlNSi 
GEN-n.v, my fiioml, gmaly lead me to your silent 

chamber. ' 

1 know not the way, 1 have not tlm l)ght, 

Davli is my life ami my world. 

I have only tiro sound of you. steps to guale me m 
this wiklernoss. 

Gently, niy friend, ^Kcnlly lead me along the dark 

shove. . 

Let the l.int of the way conre in wh.spM, 

Through the night, in the April ‘heeze. 

1 have only the seeul of your garland to gu.d 
me in this wiUlorness. 


THK song Ol' RETURNING YOUTH, 

AOA.N and again we say “ Good-bye,” 

To come back again and aga.n. 

Oh, who are you ? 

1 am the flower vakul. 
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Ami who fire 3’ou ? 

I nni the flower Jianil. 

And who are these ? 

We .re manj;o blossoms landed o„ the shore of 
light. 

We laugh and take leave when the time beckons 
us. 

We rush into the arms of the ever-returniiiK. 

But who are you ? 

I am the flower shimul. 

And who arc you ? 

I JU11 the kamhii bunch. 

And who are tliesc ? 

We are the jostling crowd of now leaves, 


THli SONG OP BURDENS DROPPED 

Do you own defeat at the hand of youth ? 

Yes. 

Have you met at last the ageless Old, wlio o' 
grows new ? 

Yes 
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Have you come out of the walls that crumble and 
bury those whom they shelter ? 

Yes. 

Do you own defeat at the hands of life ? 

Yes. 

Have you passed through death to stand at last 
face to face with the Deathless ? 

Yes. 

Have you dealt the blow to the demon dust, that 
swallows your city Immortal? 

Yea, 


THE SONG OF FRESH BEAUTY. 

We waited by the wayside counting moments, 
till you appeared in the April morning. 

You come as a soldier-boy winning life at death s 
gate,-r 

Oh, the wonder of it. 

We listen amazed at the music of your young 
voice, ' ' 

Your mantle is- blown' in the wind like the 
fragrance of the Spring. 



SONGS FROM 


llie white spra)^ of malali flowers in your hair 
shines like star-clusters, 

A fire burns ihrougli the veil of your smile,- 
Oh, the wonder of it. 

And who knows where your arrows are hidden, 
which smite death ? 


‘5 


SONG OF THE YOUTHS. 

I SHALL crown you witli my garland, before I take 
leave. 

You ever spoke to me in all 


sorrows. 


joys and 


■"y'"'’,, heart 

Will break iii speech, 

Words came to me, but not the time 

And the song, that I never sang to you, 
reniams hidden behind my tears, 
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16 

SONGS OP THE MINSTREL. 

(0 

Let me give my all to him, before I am asked, 
•whom the world offers its all. 

When I came to him for my gifts, I was hot 
doubtful j 

And 1 will not fear, when I come to him, 
to give up what I have. 

The morning accepts his gold willt songs, the 
evening pays him back the debt of gold and 
is glad. 

The joy of the blooming flower comes to fruit, 
with shedding of its leaves. 

Hasten, my heart, and spend yourself in love, 
before the day is done. 


00 

The Spring flowers have woven my wreath of 
victory, 

The South wind breathes its breath of fire in 
my blood. 
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Tlu: voice of tho hoiisc-cornor witils in vitin from 
bciiiiul. 

DeaUi slantls Ijcforc mo, ofl'oiinj^- its crown, 
llic tempest of youth swoops iho sky-Iiai p ^vip, 
its (in^»ers ; 

My heart (lances in its wild i liylliin, 
(jallierinK '‘ml sloriiiK are not for mo, 

I spend and scmlter. 

Aixl prudence and condo, l I, id n,e adieu i„ 
despair. 


Victory to thee, victory for ever, 

0 brave heart. 

Victory to life, to joy, to love, 

To eternal light. 

i he night .shall wane, the daihiiess shall vanish, 
Have faiil), brave heart. 

Wake up from sleep, from laiiiruoi- of despaii', 
Keceive the IIrIu of new dawn ndtlva song. 
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THK S0NC5 OF THE FESTIVAL OF SPRING, 
COMK and rejoice, 

for April is awake. , 

Fling yourselves into liie Hood of b^nng, 
bursting tbe bondage of Uie past. 

April is awake. 

Life’s shoreless sen 
is heaving in the sun before you. 

All the losses are lost, 
and death is drowned in its waves. 

Plunge into the deep without fear, 
with the gladness of April in your heart, 


SKLECTIOMS FROM STRAY BIRDS. 


f 

“ What language is tliinc, O sea 
“ The language of eternal question,'’ 

" What language is lliy answer^ 0 sky 
" The language of eternal silence.” 

2 

Tatv tiirow their shadows before them who 
carry their lanterns on their backs. 

Riisr belongs to the Work as the eyelids 
to the eyes. 


4 

Thij: waterfall sings, " I find my song, when I 
find my freedom*'’ 
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5 

While the glass lamp rebukes the earthen for 
calling it cousiiij the moon rises, and the glass 
lamp> with a bland smile, calls her,--'' My dear, 
dear sister," 

6 

Life is given to us, we earn it by giving it. 

7 

The infant flower opens its bud and cries, 
“ Dear Work), please do not fade.” 

8 

God grows weary of great kingdoms, but never 
of little flowers. 


9 

Wrong cannot afford defeat, but Right can. 


10 

Every child comes with the message that 
God is not yet discouraged of man. 
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11 

Hii who wants to do good knocks at the gate ■ 
he who loves finds the gate open. 

12 

" How far are j-ou from me, 0 Fruit ?" 

" I am hidden in 3 ^our heart, 0 Flower/’ 

'3 

“ Yoi:i arc the big drop of dew under tlie lotus 
leaf, I am the smaller one on its upper side,” said 
the dewdrop to the lake. 

M 

The biith and deatli of the leaves are the 
rapid whirls of tlie eddy whose wider circles move 
slowly among stars. 


15 

Power said to the world, You are mine » 
The world kept it prisoner on her throne, 
Love said to the world, “ I am thine.” 

The world gave it the freedom of her house. 
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16 

The mist is like the earth’s desire. 

It hides the sun for whom she cries. 

17 

The cloud stood humbly in a corner of the sky. 
Tlie morning crowned it with splendour. 

18 

God is ashamed wlien the prosperous boasts of 
his special favour. 


19 

The hills are like shouts of children who raise 
their arms, trying to catch stars. 


20 

The leaf becomes (lower when it loves. 

The Qower becomes fruit when it worships. 

21 

The roots below the earth claim no rewards 
for making the branches fruitful. 

7 - 
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22 

Who is there to take up my duties?’’ asked 
the setting sun. 

" I shall do what I can, my Master," said Die 
earthen lamp. 


23 

The Great walks with the Small without fear. 
The Middling keeps aloof. 


24 

The raindrops kissed the earth and wliispci-ed,— 
'' We are thy homesick children, mother, come 
back to thee from the heaven.’' 


25 

“1 HE learned say that your lights will one da}'' 
be no more," said the fire-fly to the stars, 

The stars made no answer. 
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26 

Till!; sunllower blushed to owo the nameless 
Ilower as her bin. 

The sun rose and smiled on it, saying, Are 
you well, my darling ?” 

27 

Hiiwho is too busy doing good linds no time 
to be good. 


28 

Thrv hated and killed and men praised them. 

But God in shame hastens to hide its memory 
'Under the green grass. 


29 

God waits to win back his own (lowers as gifts 
from man's hands. 


30 

The service of the fruit is precious, tlie service 
of the (lower is sweet, but let my service be the 
service of the leaves in its shade of humble 
•devotion. 
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31 

Those who have everything but thee, my God, 
laugh at those who have nothing but thyself. 

32 

I HAVE learnt the simple meaning of thy 
whispers in flowers and sunshine,— teach me to 
know thy words in pain and death. 


33 

When I stand before thee at the day's end, 
thou shalt see my scars and know that I had my 
wounds and also my healing. 



SELI'XTIONS l-'ROM LOVER’S GIFT. 


I 

WiiKRK is heaven V you aslc me, my chikl.— The 
sfiRes tell us it is l>oyont! the limits of biith and 
(leatli, unswayed by llic rhythm of day and night ; 
it is not of this earth, 

l.lut your poet knows Uiat its eternal hunger 
is Ibr time and space, and it strives evermore to 
he born in the iVuitfnl dust. Heaven is fulfilled 
in your sweet body, my cliild, in your palpitating 
•lieart. 

The sea is beating its drums in joy, the flowers 
are a-tiptoe to kiss you. For heaven is born in 
you, ill the arms of the mother-dust. 


2 

Tmc early autumn day is cloudless, The river 
is full to the brim, washing the nakedi^ppts. jOf 
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the tottering tree by the ford. Tlie long narrow 
path, like the thirsty tongue of the village, dips, 
down into the stream. 

i^fy heart is full, as I look around me and see 
the silent sky and the llovving water, and feel 
that happiness is spread abroad, as simply as a 
smile on a child’s face. 


3 

Thk evening was lonely for me, and I was lead- 
ing a book till my heart became dry, anil it seemed 
to me that beauty was a thing fashioned by the 
traders in words. Tired I shut the hook and 
siuifled the candle. In a moment the room was 
flooded with moonlight. 

Spirit of Beauty, how could you, whoso radi- 
ance overbrims' the sky, stand hidden behind a 
candle's tiny flame ? How could a few vain 
words from a book rise like a mist, and veil her 
whose voice has hushed the heart of earth into 
ineffable calm ? 



SKLECTIONS FROM CROSSING. 


I 

Fkkj!; me as free are the birds of the wilds, 
the wanderers of unseen paths. 

Free me as free are the deluge of rain, and 
the storm that shakes its locks and rushes on 
to its unknown end. 

Free ine as free is the forest fire, as is the 
thunder that laughs aloud and hurls defiance to 
darkness. 


2 

Rejoice ! 

For Night’s fetters are broken, the dreams 
have vanished. 

Thy word has rent its veils, the buds of morn- 
ing are opened j awake, O sleeper 1 
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And at thn mniparts of tl.o min,,, 
the pjjiaus of Victory ! 


I have come to thee to take tl,y tonch, before I 
hegm niy day. 

Lot tl>y eyes rest upon myoyos for awhile, 

Let me take to my work tlm assurance of tl,,, 
comracleahip, my friend. 

Fill my mind with thy music to last thro„,,|, 

the desert of noise I '''' 


Let thy love’s sunshine kiss tim peaks of nn- 


»ny songs into a flame, 
then hghts mv own lire of worship. 
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The earth is wailing at the world’s wayside ; 

Stand upon the green mantle she has flung 
upon thy path ; and let me feel in her grass and 
meadow flowers the spread of my own salutation. 

Stand in my lonely evening where my heart 
watches alone j fill her cup of solitudcj and let 
me feel in me the infinity of thy love. 


5 

Let thy love play upon my voice and rest 
on my silence. 

Let it pass through my heart into all my 
movements. 

Let thy love liUe stars shine in the darkness 
of my sleep and dawn in ray awakening. 

Let it burn in the fiame of my desires, and 
ilow in all currents of my own love. 

Let me carry thy love in my life as a harp 
does its music, and give it back to thee at last 
with my life. 
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I RliMEMiiKR niy Cliildhoml wiien the sunrise, like 

my phiy-rellow, would burst in to my bedside with 
its dail}’' surprise of inorning ; 

When the faith in the marvellous bloomed lilie 

fresh llovvers in my heart every day, looking, into 

the face oi tlie world in simple gladness ■ 

Whan insects, birds and beasts, the’ ceuuuou 

"eeds, grass and the clouds l,ad their fullest caluo 
of wonder j 

When the patter of rain at night brought 
dieains bom the fairyland, and mother’s voice in 
the evening gave meaning to the stars. 

And then I think of death, and the rise of the 

ciiUaui and the new morning and rny life 
awakened m its fresh surprise of love. 


hom'd 

11 om the early hour. 

I have spoken to thy silent servants of the 
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I have seen the sea in calm bearing its im- 
measurable silence, and in storm struggling to 
break open its own myster}*’ o£ depth, 

I have watched the earth in its prodigal feast 
of youth, and in its slow hours of brooding 
shadows, 

Those who went to sow seeds have heard my 
greetings, and those who brought their harvest 
home or their empty baskets have passed by my 
songs. 

Thus at last my day has ended, and now in the 
evening I sing my last song to say that 1 have 
loved thy world. 



SELECTIONS EROM “THE FUGITIVli.' 
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■ioii, like a rivulet mvift ami sinuous, laimli 
and dauoe, and your steps aiiiK as you trip aloiip,’ 

I, like a bank rugged and steep, ataiul speeeli- 
less and stock-still and darkly gaze at you. 

I, like a big, foolish storm, of a sudden eonie 
nishuig on and try to .end my being and .scatter 
It paicelled in a whirl of passion. 

You, like the ligluuiug’s Hash slender and 
keen, pierce the heart of the turbulent darkness 
to disappear in a vivid streak of laughter. 


1 was walking along a path overgrown with 
grass, when suddenly I hoard liom s„„,o one 
behind, See if you know me 
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I Uirned round and looked at her and said, 

“ I cannot remember your name.” 

She said, “ I am that first great Sorrow whom 
you met when you were young,” 

Her eyes looked like a morning whose dew 
is still in the air, 

I stood silent for some time till I said, “ Have 
you lost all the great burden of your tears?" 

She smiled and said notiiing. I felt that her 
tears had had time to learn the language of smiles. 

'‘Once you said" she whispered, ‘Hhat you 
would cherish your grief for ever.” 

I blushed and said, “Yes, but years have 
passed and I forget." 

Then 1 took her hand in mine and said, “ But 

you have changed." 

“ What was sorrow once has now become 
peace,” she said. 


0 

Come, Spring, reckless lover of the earth, make 
the forest's heart pant for utterance I 

Come in gusts of disquiet w’here flowers break 
open and jostle the new leaves I 
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liulst, like a rebellion of li;jl,t, Hr. 

night's vigil, through the lake’s dark clu„,b„cs. 
through the dungeon under the dust, proolai.ui,,,; 
Ireedom to the shackled seeds 1 

Like the laughter of lightning, like the si, out 
of a storm, break into the midst of tl.e „„isv 
town; free stilled word and unconscious elfni't 
louiforce our llagging light, and congucr death ! 


I have looked on this jiicturc in many a moiuli 
of March when the mustard is i„ hloo.n,_thi' 
lazy hue of the water and the grey of the sand 
beyoitd, the rough path along the river-hank ca', Ty- 
ing th, comradeship of the lield into the hent 'ol 
the village. 

whi!tleTt,“''‘'-‘a 

' “tl‘-of the wmd, the beat of the oar-st.okes 
from a passing boat, 

I have wondered in' my mind how si.nply it 
stands before me, this great world: with rWmt 
fond and Ih.niliar ease it fills my heart h'is 
encounter with the Eternal Stranger. 
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In the evening my little daughter heard a call 
from her cmnpaniona below the window. 

She timidly went down the dark stairs holding 
a lamp in hot hand, shielding it behind her veil. 

I was sitting on my terrace in the star-lit night 
of March, when at a sudden cry I ran to see. 

Her lamp had gone out in the dark spiral 
staircase. I asked, ''' Child, why did you cry T’ 

From below she answered in distress, “Father, 
I have lost myself h’ 

When I came back to the terrace under the 
star-lit night of March, I looked at the sky, and it 
seemed that a child was walking there treasuring 
many lamps behind her veils. 

If their light wont out, she would suddenly 
stop and a cry would sound from sky to sky. 
Father, I have lost myself!" 

6 

The day came for the image from the temple 
to be drawn round the holy town in its chariot. 
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The Queen said to the KiiiEr/' Let us go and 
attend the festival/^ 

Only one man out of llie whole household did 
not join in the pilgrimage. His work was to 
collect stalks nf spear-grass to uiako brooms for 
the King's house. 

Ihe chief of the servants said in pity to him, 

"You may come witlt us." 

He bowed his head, saying, "Tt cannot be." 

The man dwelt by the road along which the 
King’s followers had to pass. And when the 
Minister's elephant readied this spot, Iio called to 

him and said," Come with us and see tlio God ride 
in his chariot 1” 

^ 'T dare not seek God after the King’s fashion," 
said tlie man. 

"How should you ever have such luck iiKain as 
to see the God in his chariot ?■' asked tlie Minister, 

"When God himself comes to my door" 
answered the man. ’ 

The Minister laughed lowh and said, ■‘Fool | 
'When God comes to your door I' yet a Kiim 
must travel to see hhn !” 
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‘ Who except God visits the poor ?’* said the 

iDun, • > ; 

Days were drawing out as the winter • ended, 
and, in the sun, my dog played jn his wild way 
with the pet deer. 

The crowd going to the market gathered by 
tho lenoe, and laughed to see the love of these 
playmates struggle with languages so dissimilar. 

The spring was in the air, and the young 
leaves lluttered like flames. A gleam danced in 
iho deer's dark eyes when she started, bent her 
neck at the movement of her own shadow, or 
raised her ears to listen to some whisper in the 
wind. 

riic message comes flouting with the errant 
biec/e, with the rustle and glimmer abroad in the 
April sky. It sings of the flrst ache of youth in 
tlu5 world, when the first flower broke from the 
bud, and love went forth seeking that which it 
knew not, leaving all it had known. 

And one afternoon, when among the amiak 

trees the shadow grew grave and sweet with the 


s 
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furtive caress of light, the deer set off to run like 
a meteor in love with death, 

It grew dark, and lamps were lighted in the 
house ; the stars came out and night was upon 
the fields, but the deer never came back. 

My dog ran up to me whining, questioning me 
with his piteous eyes which seemed to say, “I do 
not understand I” 

But who does ever understand ? 

8 

When like a flaming soiraitar tl,e liiH stream 
has been sheathed in gloom by i|,o evening 
suddenly a flock of birds passes overhead, tlieir 
loud-laughing wings hurling their lliyla pke an 
arrow among stars. 

It startles a passion for speed in the heart of 
all motionless things ; the hills seem to feel in 
their bosom the anguish of storm-clouds, and trees 
long to break their rooted shackles. 

For me the flight of these birds has rent a veil 

of stillness, and reveals an immense flutter in this 
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I see these hills and forests lly across time to 
the unknown, and darkness thrill into fire as the 
stars wing by. 

I feel in my own being the rush of the sea- 
crossing bird, cleaving a way beyond the limits of 
life and death, while the migrant world cries with 
a myriad voices, “Not here, but somewhere else, 
in the bosom of the Far-away." 


9 

The crowd listens in wonder to Kashi, the 
young singer, whose voice, like a sword in feats of 
skill, dances amidst hopeless tangles, cuts them to 
pieces, and exults. 

Among the hearers sits old Rajah Pratap in 
weary endurance. For his own life had been 
nourished and encircled by Barajlal’s songs, like a 
happy land which a river laces with beauty. His 
rainy evenings and the still hours of autumn days 
spoke to his heart through Barajial's voice, and his 
festive nights trimmed their lamps and tinkled 
their bells to those songs. 

When Kashi stopped for rest, Pratap smilingly 
winked at Barajial and spoke to him in a whisper, 
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■‘Master, now let ns hear music and not this new- 
fangled singing, which mimics frisky kittens hunt- 
ing paralysed mice." 

The old singer with his spotlessly white turban 
made a deep bow to the assembly and took his 
seat. His thin fingers struck tlic strings of his 
instrument, his eyes closed, and in timid hesitation 
his song began. The hall xvas largo, his voice 
feeble, and Pratap shouted ^‘JJravo I" with ostenta- 
tion, but whispered in his ear, ‘Must a little louder, 
friend 1" 

The crowd was restless; some yawned, some 
dozed, some complained of the heat. The air of 
the hall hummed with many-toned inattention, 
and thesong, like a frail boat, tossed upon it in 
vain till it sank under the hubbub. 

Suddenly the old man, stricken at heart, forgot 
passage, and his voice groped in agony, like a 
hlmd man at a (air for his lost leader. He trier! to 
Ml the gap with any strain that came. ]^ut 

the gap still yawnedV and the tortured notes 

refused to serve the need, suddenly changed their 
tune, and broke into a sob. The master laid his 
headon hismstrumont.and in place of his for- 
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gotten music, there broke from him the first cry of 
life that a child brings into the world. 

Pratap touched him gently on his shoulder, 
vrnd said, "Come away, our meeting is elsewhere. 
I know, my friend, that truth is widowed without 
love, and beauty dwells not with the many, nor in 
the moment," 


10 

Give me the supreme courage of love, this is 
my prayer,— tlie courage to speak, to do, to sulTei 
at thy will, to leave ail things or be lelt alone, 
Strengthen me on errands of danger, lionour me 
with pain, and help me climb to that difficult 
mood which sacrifices dail)' to thee. 

Give me the supreme confidence of love, this is 
my prayer— the confidence that belongs to lile in 
death, to victory in defeat, to the power hidden in 
frailest beauty, to that dignity in pain which 
accepts hurt but disdains to return it. 







